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My dear Joe Chapple: 


Let me congratulate you with all my heart on your production of the timely Boston, Mass. 
book, ““Warren G. Harding, The Man.”" You have handled this in a superb My dear Joe: 
way, and it is going to do a world of good in making our candidate well known 


to his countrymen 


I hope and believe that this work of yours will have a very wide circulation 


and bear abundant fruit. 


In eighteen intensely 
interesting chapters, the 
Boston author and editor 
of the National Magazine 
ranged from “The Call to 
Leadership” to “A Sturdy 
Champion of American- 
ism,’" and gives pen 
sketches of the distin 
guished Ohoian from boy 
hood to his present lofty 
estate. The book is illus- 
trated handsomely. Cop 
ies, already in possession 
of Ohio people, are prized 
highly 


The Ohio Republican 


A small book, but a very 
readable book, is this book 
of Joe Chapple’s:; one that 
no patriotic American 
may read without coming 
away from it with not 
only a vivid mental pic- 
ture of Harding, the man, 
but with a deeper and 
truer conception of the 
essential greatness of 
America and of the Amer- 
ican idea 


Sunday Dispatch, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


The style in which 
“Warren G. Harding, The 
Man” is written is most 
appealing and entertain 
ing, and easily com- 
prehended Its subject, 
“The Man," has been so 
treated as to inspire the 
greatest confidence in and 
respect for the principal 
character 

—Mrs. J. P. Noonan. 


Price, $1.00 
(Postpaid ) 


ORDER AT 
ONCE! 
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Edition, 50c. 


HAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lid., 952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 


Enclosed find 


RacpuH V. SOLLETT 
Assistant to the Chairman 


Mr. Joe MitcHert CHapPLe, New York City. 
National Magazine, 


Hurrah! The folks to whom I have shown copy of the book say it is fine. 
I hope it goes great. Let me know how I can help. 
‘ith very cordial good wishes, | am, 
Very sincerely yours, Sincerely, 
P Scott C. Bone. Racpeu V. Sou_Lett 














The little volume is rich 
in anecdotes, and on the 
whole Senator Harding 
will be very fortunate if 
all his biographers do 
their work on the high 
level attained and main- 
tained here by Mr. Chap- 
ple. —Boston Herald. 


That is a touch of hu- 
man interest that almost 
anybody but a trained 
newspaper man _ would 
have missed. It is trifles 
like this that enable the 
real journalist to read 
human character as the 
Indian reads the signs of 
the forest, and the shores 
of the lakes and streams. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple’s 
book is well worth while. 

—Burlington, V1., 
aily Free Press. 


It is fine. It makes 
you better acquainted 
with our next President. 
Only you could give the 
intimate personal touch 
that it contains. I wish 
every man and woman in 
the United States could 
read it. 

—Joseph B. Kealing. 


I think that your book 
on Harding shows the 
reader the man, as seen by 
the home-folks, admir- 
ably, and gives a good 
impression of the plain, 
character - strengthening 
surroundings in which he 
passed his earlier years. 

—Norman B. Clark. 
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ee fire bug got an eighty- 
five-year term last week. That ought to 
hold him for a while, if they put-him in a fire- 
proof cell. Even with time off for good behavior, 
he won’t be as young as he used to be when he 
gets out. 

t 


And now they are proposing a temporary 
tariff. Oh Piffle! Let’s have the real thing and 
get used to it. 

; 


Why all this holler about excess profits tax? 
If they’d only get it all out of the excess profit 
birds, there are seven hundred and ten million 
of us who would get off easy. What’s the row? 


t 


A sad-faced Washington waiter, whom we gave 
a ten-cent tip the other day, was sued by his wife 
for divorce, and it developed in the testimony 
that his income was $300 per month. That 
dime was sure wasted. 


A Mr. Mellon is to head the Federal Reserve 
Board. Who says there’s nothing in a name? 
From the amount of dough Uncle Sam has been 
getting from victims the past few years, there 
ought to be a melon around somewhere. 


t 


Bill Bryan called on Warren Harding at Miami 
the other day. They say they are old friends. 
We hope they didn’t discuss the League of 
Nations. That would destroy friendship quicker 
than borrowing money. 


t 


We heard from Atlantic City last week that a 
fond papa eloped with a merry widow the same 
day that two of his daughters eloped with sweet- 
heart and swain. Must run in the family. A 
touring car trip from Atlantic City to Reno will 
probably be the next step. 


t 


The Cloture Rule is to be adopted for the tariff 
question, we hear. There is still a God in Israel. 
The silence, like a soft hat, will be plainly felt. 


t 


Congress says: ‘‘Taxes before duties.’”” Where’s 
the difference? They both prevent an ingrowing 
bank account. 

t 


Warren has gone fishing. He is making the 
trip in the yacht Shadow. A case of jumping 
to one shadow to escape a few thousand others 
of the office-seeking variety, perhaps. 
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Lincoln 


NLEARNED in the cant and quip of schools, 
Uncouth, if only city ways refine; 
Ungodly, if ‘tis creeds that make divine; 
In station poor, as judged by human rules, 

And yet a giant towering o'er them all; 
Clean, strong in mind, just, merciful, sublime; 
The noblest product of the age and time, 

Invoked of God in answer to men’s call. 


— Wilbur Hazelton Smith. 



































NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Mostly About People 


at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


¥ PEEDING up was the usual order of the day in the 

closing days of the sixty-eighth Congress. Inaugu- 

ration day was approaching, bringing with it a lively 

anticipation of appointments to come. All agog 

with the vision of the usual inauguration pageant, 

Washington folks were naturally disappointed when 

it was decided to do away with the usual pomp 

and splendor of that occasion. The decision of 

Warren G. Harding was expected by those who knew 

him. Long ago he expressed a desire to have the ceremonies 
simple. He merely wanted to take his oath and go to work. 


* * * * 


NTICIPATING the work of the coming Congress, there 
have been many busy hours in the committee rooms, 
with a suggestion of playtime and playthings. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the 
House has already begun 
the long series of hearings 
and notifications. Now 
and then the dull routine 
of the proceedings is 
broken by an incident that 
reveals the human side of 
tariff discussion. 

Mr. J. O. Foote, a Penn- 
sylvania toy manufacturer, 
in order to demonstrate 
how the Japanese people 
were making inroads upon 
the toy business, brought 
with him a large display 
of celluloid playthings. 
The tribunal behind the 
horseshoe desk looked and 
listened as the manufac- 
turer made his appeal and 
exhibited dolls and ani- 
mals that were being imi- 
tated by the Japanese and 
dumped by the ton into 
this country to compete 
against American labor, 
representing many times 
the amount. 

When Mr. Foote had 
finished his statements 
and cross-examination, he waved his arms with the air of a 
real Santa Claus, and said that the committee might, if they 
cared to, take home the samples. There was a scramble 
among the Representatives as they filled their pockets with the 
trophies of that day's work. 


It gave to one philosopher present a thought that had never 
occurred to him before. This hearing indicated that, after all, 
the ultimate vision of all tariff questions is the American home, 
and this little touch of toyland shows that we are not only 
thinking of playthings and children, but of the other things 
necessary to support and bring up children in peace and com- 
fort. When is the mental attitude of the world ever coming 
to an age where we can realize that all is not selfishness? 


* * * * 


RS. HARDING is the first wife of a Senator who ever 
moved to the executive mansion. The house on Wyo- 
ming Avenue where they lived while Warren G. Harding was 
a member of the United States Senate has already become his- 
toric. They still retain the same home in which they lived 


when they began their work at Washington. 


These two young ladies who have been making a friendly afternoon call upon President-elect and Mrs. Harding are 
the Misses Betty (age five and a half years) and Dorothy (age two and a half years), the daughters of Mr.and Mrs. 
Boyden R. Sparks of New York City 


VEN people familiar with historic buildings in Washington 

little realize that the famous Octagon House on 18th Street 

was at one time used as a temporary White House. It was here 

that the Treaty.of Ghent was signed over one hundred years 
ago—one treaty that has been kept inviolate. 
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When the British troops sacked Washington and burned the 
White House, President Madison and Dolly Madison took up 
their domicile in the Octagon House. This structure was built 
at the same time as the executive mansion. In its day it was 
considered one of 
the finest houses 
in Washington. 
Colonel Taylor, 
an intimate friend 
of General Wash- 
ington, who went 
over the plans of 
the house when 
it was being built, 
was the owner. It 
was the scene of 
many a brilliant 
social function 
where the cos- 
tumes of Revolu- 
tionary days pre- 
vailed, and gal- 
lant figures in 
buff and blue, in 
knickerbockers 
and buckled 
shoes danced the 
minuet to beau- 
tiful music— 
sweetly soft and 
melodious. The 
thought of it 
brings back 
memories of the 
old-fashioned 
gardens. 


WILLIAM O. ATKESON There was a 


Congressman-elect from the Sixth District of tunnel that led 
Missouri (Republican) underground to 


the canal a short 
distance away, which was used for transporting cargoes direct 
to the house. This, perhaps, assisted in the later tradition 
that the Octagon House was haunted. These stories of the 
haunted house add piquant interest to the picture. 

Dolly Madison's escape from the White House when the 
Redcoats were coming is the most interesting of her experiences. 
In the list of President's wives, her adventure furnishes a 
romantic halo to the history of the first ladies of the land. 





* * * * 


DITOR, lawyer and educationist are roles that should 

provide first-class training for a legislator. With literary 
authorship and service as a labor commissioner added, the 
qualifications are surely enhanced. All these things, together 
with unexceptionable reputation as a citizen and neighbor in 
the community where he lives, commended William O. Atkeson 
to the voters of the Sixth district of Missouri and accordingly 
they elected him to Congress in November. His campaign 
card announced him as “against the Wilson covenant,” “for 
Harding” and “‘for enforcement of the Volstead Act.” 

Of benevolent and patriarchal aspect, wearing a flowing beard, 
Mr. Atkeson will be a conspicuous figure on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. A native of West Virginia, he 
migrated to Missouri in 1882 and settled at Rich Hill, but 
seven years later removed to Butler, where he has since lived. 
In 1890 he was elected prosecuting attorney for Bates county. 
He served for seven years on the board of education, all of the 
time filling the office of its secretary. Resigning that place 
on being appointed deputy labor commissioner, he held the 
latter office for two years. 

Mr. Atkeson was owner and editor of the Butler Free Press 


for nine years, and thereafter of the Bates County Record for 
three years, the plant of the latter burning down in 1916. Mr. 
Atkeson wrote the chapters on road building for the 1912 Red 
Book. In 1918 he wrote the “History of Bates County” and 
in 1920 published “From the Maraia des Cygnes,”’ a historical 
romance. He has a grown family—a married daughter and 
three sons, two of the latter holding good positions in Kansas 
City and one finishing a course in journalism. One of the boys 
served overseas in.the war. Mr. Atkeson is highly esteemed 
by the people of Butler as a quiet, even-tempered, companionable 
man, and no doubt he will make many friends in Washington. 


* *x * * 


Ro clean and clear statement of principles, and for dignity 
of expression, the campaign literature of Mr. John J. 
McSwain, elected to Congress from the fourth district of South 
Carolina, was a model worthy of imitation by any candidate 
for elective office. That his methods of campaigning were also 
excellent is incidentally shown in the printed matter he dis- 
tributed. His liberal use of printer's ink to make his position 
“known and read of all men” was in itself the best kind of 
electioneering. Mr. McSwain had published his platform broad- 
cast six months before the last guns were fired, when he issued 
a more elaborate pronunciamento of his leading principles. 
Congressman-elect McSwain was born at Cross Hill, Laurens 
county, South Carolina, forty-five years ago, his father being 
Dr. E. T. McSwain and his mother a daughter of Captain John 
J. McGowan. He had the hard but healthful life of farm 
boys, and he worked one year for wages on his grandfather's 
farm. Those were the trying days of recovery from the Civil 
War. Having attended the county schools and Wafford Col- 
lege fitting school, the latter under a scholarship won in com- 
petitive examination, he next won the Laurens county scholar- 
ship to South Carolina College, from which he graduated in 
1897. He had earned all his 
college expenses except the 
scholarship fund. After teach- 
ing school in three counties, 
reading law the while, Mr. 
McSwain studied at the state 
college law school. Being ad- 
mitted to the bar, he located 
in Greenville, where he has 
practiced continuously since, 
except for the time spent in 
training camp and army (1917- 
1919), attaining, without any 
previous military training, the 
command of Company A, 
154th Infantry. He was chair- 
man of the Democratic party 
in Greenville County in 1916, 
and publicly thanked by all 
candidates for his fairness. He ' , 
helped to organize farm loan Joun J. McSwain 





associations in several coun- Congressman-elect from the Fourth 
ties—has exposed and fought District of South Carolina 


profiteering in coal prices—has (Democrat) 


worked for good roads, better schools, higher pay for teachers, 
more liberal compensation for discharged citizen soldiers—has 
never been the attorney for such public service corporations as 
railroad, street railway, gas and electric light companies. This 
record was elaborated in his campaign literature. 


* * * * 


HE large increase in number of government positions that 

came with the war will be ruthlessly scaled down, but even 

then the wage increase of all on the payroll will make a startling 
comparison with the days before the war. 

The numerous commissions will gradually begin to change 

their personnel as the heads of the various departments are 
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appointed. Every effort is being made to avoid the tragedy of 
former days when office seekers continued their hopeless and 
patient siege in Washington against hope and hung on until 
their money was exhausted, even sleeping on the steps of the 
capitol, dreaming of the time when they might have a coveted 
government position. ' 

The war and increased wage scales have served to make 
government positions less alluring than in the old days. 


* * * * 


ESPITE the fact that the inaugural ceremonies have been 
abandoned, the tide of visitors in Washington, including 
many who are going to and from the South, is increasing. 
Washington is becoming more and more the center of interest. 


* * * * 


T the various embassies and legations, the telephones echo 
the salutations of the country represented. The “Are 
you there?’ and “Righto” at the British embassy has a cheery 
ring in contrast with the staccato ‘Hello!’ of American brusque- 
ness and brevity. The liquid “Alloa” of the French preceded 
with a polite “Who is there?” a la part de sui. Then comes the 
Swedish “Here's Jones,” which gives information with the 
greeting and in a way suggests that Sweden in his combined 
trumpet and ear piece, generally adopted in Europe, endorsed a 
more lively telephone development in that country than many 
of the others in Europe. 
* * * * 


HERE is something of the sturdy spirit of the old whaling 

days in Joseph Walsh, Representative in Congress, who 
lives in New Bedford, the whaling capital of the world. The 
qualities of Joe Walsh were recognized by Speaker Gillette 
when he called him to the chair. His work on the floor of the 
House naturally familiarized him with all the intricacies of 
parliamentary law, but it was not only there and in the com- 
mittee room that “Joe Walsh” made his reputation as one of 
the most virile congressmen that responded to the roll call. 
In his work on the committee investigating Shipping Board 
expenses he proved a real investigator, with a direct and incisive 
way of getting at facts. 

He was born in Boston, but removed to Cape Cod at an early 
age, where he was educated in the Falmouth public schools 
and completed a course of law at Boston University. 

He began his career as a moderator of town meetings and then 
served later as town counsel. In his work at the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries he served as a laborer, and later as a pilot, 
and later still as fish culturist. While securing an education 
he did clerical work. 

He has four times been elected to Congress. His home folks 
know him and trust him through and through, for Joseph Walsh 
has the qualities demanded in high class efficient public service. 

The hearings on the Shipping Board have been resumed and 
continue at airplane pace, something that is ironically signifi- 
cant of the airplanes that were never produced by the air board. 

Joseph Walsh has been more than a figure-head in Congress, 
and his constituents know it. When he was a member of the 
Tercentenary Committee and visited Boston with Warren G. 
Harding, the latter little dreamed of Presidential possibilities. It 
was then Mr. Walsh made the prediction to Senator Harding 
he would be back in the summer of 1921 as President. 

He was the first New England Congressman to employ a 
woman secretary, and in that way anticipated the entry of wo- 
men into the political life of the nation. At the convention in 
Chicago, before the balloting began, one of Lowden’s men held 
up five fingers, indicating that on the fifth ballot Lowden would 
be nominated. “No, it will not be Lowden. It is Harding,” 
said Walsh, and immediately a wager was made by Walsh, 
with the result that when Congress reconvened in December 
he was presented with a new hat of latest style. 

When Senator Harding met him after the nomination he 





JosEPH WALSH 


The popular and efficient Massachusetts Congressman, now serving 
his fourth term 


said, “Hello, Joe! 1 have heard all about your prediction, so 
you can take your place as one of the original Harding men.” 

Right after election he packed his little portmanteau and 
began committee work, and has fulfilled the statement of 
Chairman Fess of the Congressional Committee that ‘‘little 
Joe Walsh may be a wasp to the opposition, but he knows how 
to make honey for the hive,” or, to change the simile, when 
he sets out to do anything, he brings home the bacon, and think 
what bacon costs these days! 

It is no wonder that New Bedford is proud of its Congress- 
man, who knows how to make the mills of the gods grind slow 
and exceedingly fine! 

* * * * . 


USINESS men in Congress have a notable recruit to their 

ranks from Tennessee—another farm-bred boy, moreover, 
with the distinction rare nowadays of birth in a log cabin— 
who, although only thirty-one years of age, is not only a gradu- 
ate of three seats of learning above high school, with a post 
graduate course in a fourth to his credit, but has been a 
university director. 

Major B. Carroll Reece, elected last November as M. C. 
for the first Representative district of Tennessee, besides the 
scholastic experience just mentioned, comes to Congress with 
a war record of particular brilliance. That, carrying the 
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Republican standard, he was triumphant in the heart of the 
“Solid Squth” Democracy by a majority of approximately 
48.000 is a fact of itself indicating that he is a man of more 
. than common 

mark in his own 
community. 

Born in a log 
cabin December 
22, 1889, mem- 
ber of a family 
of thirteen, B. 
Carroll Reece of 
Butler, Tennes- 
see, was reared 
on a farm. His 
rudimentary 
schooling was 
succeeded by a 
varied career of 
higher education. 
He graduated 
from Watanga 
Academy and 
Carson and 
NewmanCollege, 
both in Tennes- 
see, and New, 
York University, 
New York, and 
took a post- 
graduate course 
in the University 
of London, spe- 
cializing in economics and political science. Before 1920 he was 
a director of the day division, school of commerce, accounts 
and finance of New York University. He is now in Butler as a 
member of the firm of Reece Brothers, general merchants. 

Mr. Reece enlisted for the world war in May, 1917, and was 
in France twenty-one months. He was on the firing line two 
hundred and ten days, and went “‘over the top” twenty times. 
In the latter part of the war he commanded the 3rd battalion, 
102nd Infantry, of the famous 26th Division, under General 
Clarence R. Edwards. Major Reece was decorated with the 
D. S. C., D. S. M. and Croix de Guerre with palm, and was 
cited for valor by Generals Petain and Pershing. 





Mrs. JAMes WILLIAM Goop 


Wife of the lowa Senator, one of Washington's 
most popular hostesses 


* * * - 


VER a mass of figures Chairman James W. Good pondered 

thoughtfully in the appropriation room. The figures run- 
ning into a brilliant array, did not seem to bother the lowa 
Congressman at all. Yet it does not seem so very long ago 
that he arrived in Washington, as a new member, somewhat 
dazed on account of his surroundings. 

In his old home town of Cedar Rapids, when he was first 
elected to Congress, his enthusiastic friends insisted that he 
would “make good,” and now it is perceived by his colleagues 
that he has truly “made good.” He has grappled with a strong 
and clean mind the stupendous problems as if he liked them. 
No Appropriation Committee in history had more gigantic, yet 
delicate deductions to perform upon the national budget. 

James W. Good has been a student and a worker, and when 
he talks on national finances his words fall upon listening ears. 
He speaks as one having authority, and not as the scribes. 


* * * * 


N the Treasury Department a banker was telling a story 
that illustrates real business genius. A Jewish friend 
desired a loan of $5 for one year with interest. The banker 
naturally, from force of habit, asked what the collateral was. 
“A one-thousand-dollar Liberty Bond,” he was told. The 
banker raised his eyebrows, but had the note made out in due 
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form with the bond as collateral. He could hardly repress a 
smile of smug satisfaction at doing business on such a safe 
basis. When the papers were all signed and the one-thousand- 
dollar Liberty Bond transferred, the banker could not resist the 
temptation to inquire of his Hebrew friend, as he leaned back 
with his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, “Now that the 
transaction is completed, | am curious that you should do busi- 
ness in this way. Why do you ask for so small a loan on so 
much collateral?” ‘Vell,’ said Isaac, ‘‘five dollars is all | 
need. The interest on five dollars for one year is only thirty- 
five cents.” ‘All right,” said the banker, “but why did you 
do it?” ‘Vell, you got my bond. You keep it all right for one 
year. You charge five dollars a year to take care of it in a safe- 
deposit box. Now I pay thirty-five cents. See?” 

The banker was beaten, and high finance had won. The 
shades of Ponzi faded into oblivion as the banker contemplated 
how much revenue the thousands of safety boxes would yield 
him if everybody were as shrewd as the unsophisticated Isaac! 


* * * * 


NOWING there can be no going back to a pre-war basis 
altogether, the problems of adjustment, increasing of 
production and efficiency to equalize the natural and logical 
increase of wages and living demand our attention. As one 
old philosopher said, chewing his cigar and squinting his eyes 
in reveries, “If it costs more to live than ever before, it ought to 
mean that people work harder or more efficiently to meet that 
cost. More people get tired dodging work than doing it. 
Flagrant wastefulness was revealed in the war period. People 
scattered rubbish on the streets, tore papers and threw them 
to the winds, wantonly destroyed anything not their own, 
carried off soap, lifted lead pencils, stole towels and other little 
incidentals that mount far into the millions. -The worst of it 
is, this profligacy does not help anyone in the long run.” 


* * * * 


HEN the first edition of the Congressional Directory for 

the next Congress comes out, some space writer might 
find it worth his time 
to make a list of the 
members born on farms. 
A separate chapter, if 
not a story, would be 
interesting if showing 
how many of the 
national lawmakers 
made school teaching a 
stepping stone to the 
profession of law. In 
the preparation of bio- 
graphical sketches of 
some of the members 
returned at last election, 
both farmer boys and 
lawyers who had taught 
school are found in con- 
siderable proportion. 
Two reflections are sug- 
gested by these facts. 
One is that the Ameri- 
can farm still holds its 
place among the best 
breeding stations of 
character and stamina, 
the two essential quali- 
ties we are glad to 
believe are sought in these days by the people for legislative 
and executive positions. The second thought is a wish that 
men of education and talent could be retained in the profession 
of teaching the rising generation, the most important matter 
today in the development and progress of the nation. 





James WILLIAM Goop 
Congressman (Republican) from Iowa and 
chairman of Congressional Appropriation 

Committee 
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After a very strenuous contest with two opponents, Mr. 
I. Clinton Kline, attorney and counsellor at law, of Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania, was nominated for Congress on the Republican 
ticket. This was for the sixteenth district of Pennsylvania, 
where President Wilson had a majority of about 4000 in 1916, 
and Mr. Kline elected with a majority of 3563. 

Born at Mt. Pleasant, near Sunbury, his father was a 
teacher and a farmer. Clinton was educated in the district 
schools, Bloomsburg Normal, Bucknell Academy and Lafayette 
College, receiving the degrees of A. B. and A. M. from the last 
named institution. He taught school five years, the last year 
being principal of the first ward schools in Wilkes Barre, 
Pennsylvania. Then, having read law with Hon. John B. 
Packer of Sunbury, he has practised in that town since 1894. 

Mr. Kline is one of the favorite orators of his bailiwick, 
having delivered many public addresses on Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, at college commencements, etc. In 1898 he 
made a stumping tour of Pennsylvania for the Republican 
party. During the world war he was chairman of the home 
service committee of the Red Cross, which made hundreds of 
visits into homes of soldiers, rendering aid wherever needed. 


* * * * 


EACHING the young idea how to shoot, and tapping the 

desert for water to make it bloom like the rose, ought to 
be good preliminary training for statesmanship. Being ‘a 
minister's son’ may be only a doubtful qualification, if the old 
saw about ministers sons and deacons daughters is heeded. 
But when we hear of a descendant of the Vikings in high station, 
we instinctively think of physical prowess and moral strength. 
And among all positive, negative and speculative credentials 
the fact that a state chooses “a native son’ for preferment 
indicates, prima facie, as the lawyers say, an American citizen 
to whom all his countrymen may safely tie up. 

Peter Norbeck, at his election last November as a United 
States Senator for South Dakota, was the governor of his state. 
From his election in 1909 as a state Senator from Spink County 
he never missed a rung in the political ladder on which he es- 
sayed to plant his foot. Twice more he was elected, in 1911 
and 1913, to the upper house of the legislature, leaving it in 
1914 to serve as lieutenant-governor, from which the people 
elevated him to the governorship in 1916, giving him a second 
term in 1918. 

Born near Vermillion, Clay County, South Dakota, August 
27. 1870, of Norwegian ancestry, his father being a minister, 
Peter Norbeck was educated in the common schools of his 
native state and at the state university, Vermillion. In his 
earlier days he taught school. Later he became interested in 
the drilling of artesian wells and formed the company of 
Norbeck & Nicholson, the largest concern of its kind in the 
northwest. He now has large oil and farm interests. 

Mr. Norbeck is married and has three daughters and one son. 
his family home being at Redfield, South Dakota. 


* * * * 


AW and Order” seems to have been adopted as a motto 
by the right-thinking citizens of this country, judging 
by the favor they accord to candidates for office who have 
made a name for themselves in battling against crime and 
disorder. It is sometimes hard to say which they like the more, 
the fighter or the things he is fighting for. It is certain that 
to get the confidence of the people not only must his battles 
be righteous, but he must prove himself a good fighter. There 
is no sadder failure than that of the man whose duty makes 
him the antagonist of evil, but whose courage and capacity 
fail on the firing line. 

If popularity with those who have had opportunity of know- 
ing a man and his work means anything, the support given to 
Mr. William C. Hammer in his election as a member of the 
sixty-seventh Congress for the seventh congressional district 
of North Carolina indicates that he will be a power to reckon 


with in national legislation. His own county was practically 
unanimous for him in the primary, giving him more than 
two thousand votes against half a hundred as the combined 
vote of two rivals. At the general election he received nearly 
40,000 votes, beating his opponent by 4,287. 

It has been as a public prosecutor that Mr. Hammer achieved 
fame and won the people's favorable regard. Beginning his 
career in this role 
as solicitor for the 
old tenth judicial 
district, in that 
position he ap- 
peared for “The 
People” in the 
Superior Court of 
eight counties. 
When the Demo- 
cratic party came 
into power in 
1913, Mr. Ham- 
mer was pro- 
moted froma 
State prosecuting 
officer to the po- 
sition of United 
States attorney 
for the western 
district of North 
Carolina. For a 
score of years 
prior to entering 
the lists for con- 
gressional honors, 
he prosecuted 
wrong-doers and 
chased crime and 
crookedness from 
their lairs. 

Among many 
newspapers hail- 
ing his advent to 
the ranks of na- 
tional lawmakers, 
one describes 
him as “a veteran 
seasoned in a 
thousand battles 
on the side of 
even-handed justice, public safety and civic righteousness. ’ 
It was a common saying, in the election campaign, that he 
never had a superior as a prosecutor in the state. He is 
credited with having secured the first conviction ever made 
of a white man for lynching. He brings to Congress a high 
order of speaking ability. 

From all accounts Mr. Hammer is a progressive Democrat, 
without leaning to extremes, and it is predicted that he will 
stand for economy in public expenditures. And it will only 
be second nature for him to be a champion of “law and order” 
upon every occasion when that cause is in question. 


Wittiam C. HAMMER 


Congressman-elect from the Seventh District of 
North Carolina (Democrat) 


* * * * 


HEY will slip away once in a while for a glimpse of the 

movies. I met several Senators emerging from a popular 
moving picture house, drifting along with the crowd as it 
ambled away from the exits. There is something about going 
to the movies that delivers one from concentration, notwith- 
standing the distractions of watching chewing gum, bonnets, 
ribbons, costumes, and expecting to find gum stuck under the 
seat, on the seat, and all over the seat. For all the other tricks 
that boys are up to, commend me to the movie house, the 
mecca of the American boy. 
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The Science of Costfinding 


How the pioneer in cost engineering originated 
and developed the system that solves the 
problem of cost determination 


/ 


" T makes no difference to me whether you agree with 
me or not, the important thing is that | am right.” 

This is the slogan of Robert S. Denham, founder 
f and chief engineer of the Denham Costfinding Com- 
= pany of Cleveland. And that his cost system is 
right has been proved in many exhaustive tests. 

“Anybody can make money at a time of rising prices,” Mr. 
Denham says, “but when prices begin to fall one must know 
absolutely where expense ends and profits begin. The first line 
of defense is a knowledge of cost.” 

It is this knowledge that Mr. Denham is engaged in the 
pioneer work of making available for every manufacturer. In 
his elucidation of the rightness of his methods, Mr. Denham 
incidentally throws interesting sidelights on his struggles to 
make the system “go” among those for whose benefit it was 
devised. 

“Ninety per cent of the manufacturers who believe they 





Rospert S. DENHAM 
Founder of the Denham Costfinding Company 





know the cost of their product are depending upon misleading 
methods of calculation. Cost accounting as commonly prac- 
ticed is a relic of the days of hand labor. The practicability 
of using an overhead percentage applied to direct labor was 
destroyed by the introduction of the first labor-saving machine. 

“The object of the labor-saving machine is to reduce the 
wage element in cost. In adopting machines the manufacturer 
is compelled largely to increase his investment, making it em- 
brace added expenses for depreciation, insurance, taxes, power, 
supplies and other items incidental to machine operation. With 
a reduced basis for application of overhead expenses, machine 
production does not carry its share of machine expenses. As a 
consequence, processes largely performed by hand must carry 
the expenses rightly chargeable to the machine. 

“Many manufacturers assume that if they get all of their 
expenses on total production it is sufficient. In this they are 
mistaken. If they charge too much expense on a certain article 
and too little on others, the overloaded product with a price 
high in proportion will drive business to competitors, while the 
lower priced article, which does not carry its due share of 
expenses, will attract buyers. This simply means driving away 
profitable business and attracting unprofitable business. It 
is right here that one of the greatest dangers of the traditional 
cost accounting practice lies. 

“Some time ago, a leading official of the American Association 
of Public Accountants made the statement that the difference 
between cost accounting and cost engineering was simply one 
of name, but when taken up on the question, and given an 
hour's demonstration, he frankly admitted that the problem of 
cost determination, which had baffled the accounting profession 
for a hundred years, had been solved through engineering 
methods. 

“A similar conversion was made in the case of the head of 
the cost department of one of the largest concerns in America. 
After delivering an address before a convention of manufac- 
turers in Boston, he listened to a statement of the principles 
and procedure of cost engineering, when he rose to his feet 
again and confessed that, while he had been working for many 
years in an effort to determine cost, the new viewpoint had 
convinced him that. he was still ‘far from home.’ 

“How did the new idea come into my mind? While in charge 
of a department in a large printing house in the Middle West 
some. years ago, | offered the manager a suggestion that I con- 
sidered of value to the concern. He told me in reply that I was 
there to do the work he assigned to me, and that he would 
furnish the brains to run the business. This rebuff caused me 
to look for an opening that would give me an opportunity to 
grow. This | found within a few months, when I was placed 
in charge of ‘betterments’ in the printing department of the 
National Cash Register Company. There | attracted the fav- 
orable attention of the general manager, Hugh Chalmers, and 
other officers of the company. 

“Realizing the value of the work I did in that position, | 
offered my services to commercial printers. It took less than 
a year to learn that lack of knowledge of costs, on the part of 
managing printers, made them incapable of appreciating my 
advice, and besides was the cause of the lack of prosperity 


throughout the industry. (Continued on page 474) 
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The Olla Podrida of Europe 


To gain a clear understanding of the economic condition and political 
situation of middle Europe today you should read this enlightening article 







in war days. 


Europe, lettered in French, I had 
spread upon the hotel twin beds. 

What was left of the German 
empire on the new map was a red 
splotch in the center, with the sem- 
blance of a boiled lobster, or sugges- 
ting a cougar ready to leap at Russia. 
A great expanse of yellow indicated 
what remained of Russia. 

On the back of. this map was 
printed the Treaty of Peace in Ger- 
man, interpolated with comments 
that fairly burned the paper. 

With his hand on my shoulder, 
Joe Chapple studied the map with a 
reminiscent glow in his eyes, the same 
old light of enthusiasm as under shot 
and shell at Verdun. 

Often I had studied the map in the 
very regions it depicted. Mr. Chapple 
had been urged in vain to make the 
trip with me, after he had visited 
Germany following the armistice. 
He was tempted, but the call of the 
NATIONAL MaGaz!NE, together. with 
his anxiety to place “Heart Throbs” 
on the screen, was too strong. | lost 
my companion, but started on the 
pilgrimage with his benediction. My 
object was to obtain firsthand knowl- 
edge of facts in middle Europe and of 
the conditions the peace had created 
in the territories of the beaten and 
broken empires. 

After hanging around Paris for ten 
days, I got word one afternoon that 
there was a special train to leave 
that night which would carry me to 
Prague. On going aboard the train 
I found it composed of second and 
third-class coaches sent from Prague 
to gather up two hundred and fifty 
returning Czechs who had arrived 
from America. 

These people were returning to 
Czecho-Slovakia to take up home- 
steads. A large percentage of them 
had been naturalized in America. 
They had slept on the floors of sta- 
tions in Paris for two weeks. All of 
the big estates in their native country 


] CARCELY had | touched American soil, after an 
o| absence of more than two years, when I met my 
H friend, Joe Mitchell Chapple, my comrade in Europe 


By MAJOR J. L. MACSWIGGEN 


formerly owned by royalty have reverted to the government 
and are being divided up under a homestead act. Five of the 
travelers with whom | talked were already on their way to 


make new homes on the very spot where their ancestors 


“Mack, who will be master in Europe?” was one sweated as serfs. 
of the first of his rapid-fire questions, as he scanned a map of 
Europe, “made in Germany,” which, with an old map of 








A Recent Letter from Major MacSwiggen 


VILLACH, AusTRIA, 12-12-20. 
My dear Joe — 

The old globe-trotter is at work again, as you 
see, and this cold winter day finds me buried 
to my waist in snow, away down in that corner 
of the old dual monarchy which was or is known 
as Carinthia. Lately this section was a part of 
Jugo-Slavia, as a result of Mr. Wilson’s desire 
to have all nationalities govern themselves. The 
more I see of ‘‘Mittel Europa,” the more regard 
I have for my fellow-countrymen for the recent 
avalanche, which eliminated this character from 
public life. It is to be hoped that our new 
“willing to accept counsel” President, Mr. 
Harding, will, as soon as he can find time, in- 
augurate some method whereby these people can 
quit begging for food and go to work. It is 
nearly one year since I traveled over the same 
paths, and conditions have not improved one 
iota; in fact, the pinched and wan faces one 
encounters in Vienna and Buda-Pest seem to 
be multiplied. It seems to me that the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce is very much asleep 
concerning business affairs throughout this 
region, but the commercial trade organization 
of another great nation is very much awake. 
The welfare work being done by the Hoover 
Mission is truly remarkable. They told me in 
Vienna the other day that 325,000 persons were 
being fed daily—that is, they receive enough to 
hold body and soul together. This is a grand 
work, but it can’t go on forever. America 
cannot continually feed Europe free of charge. 
Without extending individual credits in ma- 
chinery and raw material to these people, the 
whole scheme looks to me like pumping water 
into a bucket with a hole in the bottom. You 
understand what I mean. My opinion is that 
it would be the real manner in which to stem 
immigration if these folks had tools and material 
and were told to go to work and straighten out 
their destiny rather than filling up our asylums 
and poorhouses in Uncle Sam’s domain. It’s 
wonderful country, Joe, and one of the regrets 
of my life is that your masterful mind has not 
pen-pictured the story of Europe’s Down-and- 
Out-Club to the world. If you think you could 
organize a little party of four or five business 
men to come over in the spring, it would be a 
pleasure to tote you around. My permanent 
address is in Paris, Hotel Avenida, 41 Rue du 
Colisee, where I would welcome a line. Best 
wishes. Your friend, 

MacSwIGGEN. 


P. S.—I am thinking of a trip to Russia. 
Would you like me to cover it for the NATIONAL? 








We arrived at Delle on the French frontier the next morning 
and were stuck there four days. | learned that our engine 


had been detached and no provision 
for passage of the special train 
through Switzerland had been made. 
Being the only one wearing a uni- 
form, I was appointed leader. As 
such I made investigation and dis- 
covered that the Swiss government 
would not permit the party to pass 
through that country until the Aus- 
trian vise had been stamped on 
everybody's passport. Meantime the 
emigrants, tired of travel, were bor- 
dering on frenzy. Gathering up all 
the papers, I started for the nearest 
Austrian consulate.. On arrival at 
Bayonne, as | stepped off the train 
to buy a sandwich, I was nabbed by 
a guard, who told me it was against 
Swiss law for a foreigner to appear in 
military costume. However, screened 
with a raincoat, | was taken in a 
taxicab to a hotel, where I sent my 
coat out to have the buttons with the 
American eagle replaced with plain 
ones. 

On returning to my colony next 
morning I found everything in con- 
fusion. Part of the crowd had fled 
to Paris and others were rambling 
about the country. When we did 
get an engine from the Swiss govern- 
ment, our good luck proved short- 
lived. Arriving at Boques on the 
opposite frontier, we were advised 
that we could not proceed farther, 
because no engine had been sent from 
Austria. Under the workers’ council 
government then running things, no 
work was permitted on Sunday. It 
was only by the liberal use of cigar- 
ettes and that kind of American 
diplomacy known as “‘salve” that | 
was allowed outside the gates to ob- 
tain food for the passengers. In all 
my European travels I have never 
come in contact with such imperti- 
nent officials as those controlling the 
Swiss boundaries. 

At one o'clock the next aftetnoon 
the commandant of the Swiss Guards 
called out his forces and rounded up 
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my army. Away we limped across the boundary into Hungary. 
It was a march vying with that of Coxey’s army to Washington. 
At Fieldkirch and elsewhere there were halts for examination 
of passports. At Delle my “command” had gained the impres- 
sion that I was a doctor. This was because I had made them 
scrub the train, and had the women get out and walk with the 
children. Back in the country we found an old hospital that 
still held some convalescent people. I got two women to take 
all the children and give them a bath. Everything I said was 
law. Being afraid of pestilence I made them clean everything. 
7 * * * 

Reaching Prague mid-afternoon, the minute | stepped off 
the train I was addressed in English by a young fellow wearing 
a metal badge that indicated his connection with the foreign 
relations bureau. These agents meet foreign visitors and give 
them tickets assuring them a hotel room. 

Prague showed no evidence of war. The day we arrived some 
kind of fete was being observed, and the people were running 
around in national costumes in which red, green, and yellow 
predominated. The women had small lace shawls over their 
heads. It was raining, but the spirits of the people were not 
a bit dampened. 

This country is divided into three states—Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Slovakia—and has a population of about thirteen million. 
Six million are Czechs or Bohemians and the balance of seven 
million is equally divided between Austrians and Slovaks. 

German was spoken in Prague better than in Vienna, but the 
principal language is Bohemian. All the hotels were filled 
during four days | spent in sight-seeing around Prague. I did 
not lack food. I had already started to reduce my Parisian 
appetite down to bedrock. Furthermore, | was told that food 
was expensive. I found in the largest and liveliest restaurant 
in Prague that food was not only in abundance, but at a reason- 
able rate. As an American | was well received wherever | 
went. In all of the cafes there were music and dancing. There 
are splendid orchestras. The Bohemian music is the best | 
have ever heard. 

The land in Bohemia is all under intensive cultivation. It 
is a country of villages without large cities. Prague has a 
population of about three hundred thousand. , 

My real experience with the transport situation occurred 
when | made a trip from Prague to the old town of Brunn, 
now known as Brno, two hundred and fifty kilometers (about 
two hundred miles) away. In Prague they are insistent that 
the national language be spoken, and, as I confined myself to 
English and French—knowing the antagonism to German—it 
was with difficulty that I finally made myself understood to 
the station master. Then he acted with precipitation. It 
was a crowded express train, making only two stops on the trip. 
The station master ordered the passengers out of a coach. He 
cleaned out a compartment in which people were packed like 
sardines, put a paper in the window, and with a nice bow took 
my grip, escorted me inside and closing the door, locked it. 

Here was a glimpse of age-old authority which indicated 
that democracy has not “caught on” very deeply. Realizing 
what had been done, | turned the door catch and tried to coax 
the people back inside. There was a lady speaking a little 
English who said she was afraid to come in until she had per- 
mission of the controllu. Having been reassured that | would 
take the responsibility, they poured inside to the full capacity 
of the place. There was no light nor heat in the car, and we 
tried to work up cheer with conversation. The woman had 
lived in Vienna and remembered friends from my home town. 
One of the men was owner of a large estate in Moravia and 
invited me to spend a week with him. Sorry, but we never met 
afterward. 

* ~ * * 

We arrived at Brno at midnight—two hundred miles in eleven 
and one-half hours—this “‘express’ making only two stops. 
Brno is a hotbed of anti-German feeling. Its population is 
about seventy:thousand. I had an awful time trying to find 


a hotel, as there is no foreign relations bureau here. The place 
I finally located was alive with gaiety and music, and an order 
for food brought me a platter of ham and eggs in the good old 
American style—three eggs and a big slab of ham, with black 
bread, butter, and imitation coffee, all for ten or twelve cents 
in American money. Next day a Y. M. C. A. man had me 
catch a train at 5:38 A.M. for an excursion up country. 

From Brno I went to Olomouc, the ancient capital of Mo- 
ravia, with approximately forty thousand population. It is a 
German town surrounded with Bohemian villages. An old 
university and military town, it was strongly fortified against 
the day when Russia would pull off an invasion. While in 
Brno the Czechs and Germans do not get along toegther, in 
Olomouc they live and let live in amity. Everywhere I went | 
found busts of President Wilson—good likenesses, too. Almost 
everything was named after Woodrow Wilson. But that was 
—before. In the past six months the Wilson busts have been 
disappearing. 

On the following morning I went to the old Hungarian town 
of Pressburg. This is the seaport of Czecho-Slovakia on the 
River Danube. It is ninety-six per cent Hungarian and four 
per cent Slovak. I found the Ritz Carleton Hotel crowded 
with Hungarian royalty and aristocracy—a king in every 
lounge and a queen in every chair—refugees from the Bolshevik 
uprising. 

The husband of the lady who came to Czechy on the train 
with us owns the Carlton and Savoy hotels. I called on the 
family at their villa in the Carpathian mountains. On account 
of this visit I immediately fell under suspicion of the Czechs. 
Secret service men were placed on my trail, which I did not 
discover until later. 

* * + . 

I met President Masaryk in Prague on October 27, 1919, 
which was the “Fourth of July’ of Czecho-Slovakia, the first 
anniversary of the republic. Mr. Masaryk is seventy years 
of age. He is very quiet-spoken, gentle, slender, of medium 
size, with gray eyes that seem dull except when he speaks of his 
country’s rebirth—then the snap comes which reminds us of 
“Teddy.” Mr. Masaryk was a professor in the University of 
Prague and struggled for the independence of Bohemia all his 
life. He was the logical man for leader when the day of libera- 
tion arrived, and he is beloved of all, the Germans included. 

Everything was American on that first independence day. 
All the Allied flags decorated the town, but there were more 
of the American flags than any other. During the fete the 
chief railway station was named after Wilson. President 
Masaryk shook me by the hand as he gave me this cordial 
greeting: 

“It is a wonderful pleasure to have you come to this country 
and to live with us, and thereby learn for yourself firsthand 
what the independence of our country means to us, and to carry 
back the story of Bohemian customs and of our great regard 
for our savior—America.” 

President Masaryk is not an orator, nor even what you would 
call “a convincing speaker,” but when you meet him alone in 
his library he impresses you as a man with a great soul and an 
honest desire to serve his people. 

Thanksgiving Day was spent in Cracow, Poland, but no 
turkey was served at my dinner. In that section of Poland 
the armies of the new old-world republics have their guns 
pointed at each other. 

Cracow was an old Austrian town, but is Polish now. The 
larger part of the population is Polish, the remainder being 
German and Czech. The Czechs were planning to get back 
into Czecho-Slovakia and the Germans to go to Austria. 

Going up in the local train from Prerow to Cracow I reached 
the Polish frontier at night. The Polish army had got on the 
job here. There were no lights in the train. Each chief 
carried a little oil lamp against his chest, held with a strap 
around his neck. As one peered into my face while taking my 
passport, I spoke to him in English. “Ameriky,” he quickly 
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exclaimed. He never looked for anything else after seeing the 
passport. That word “America” and a big smile carried me 
over many frontiers’ and through the inconveniences of ignor- 
ance of languages and customs. 

There is a numerous Jewish population in Cracow. They 
have not become accustomed to the Poles. The older inhabi- 
tants feel that they were better off under the former conditions. 
They did not like the idea of being made a part of the new 
country. It disturbed the industrial activities that had grown 
up under the monarchy, many business men owning manufac- 
turing plants with branch offices in other cities. 

* * * * 

Next morning I was told there was a fast train going to 
Warsaw. Taking it, I traveled over Napoleon's route. At 
every station we had to get out and take another train. Very 
few of the trains had windows, evidencing the scarcity of glass. 
In Warsaw I found the American Red Cross doing efficient 
work. The hotels were well supplied with food. Here again 
I was on the other side of another fence and remembered that 
the Poles and Czechs were not too friendly. 

I met Mr. Paderewski, Premier of Poland, at his official 
residence. Great democracy prevailed. All you needed to 
meet him was to go there. We had met in Paris before, and 
he received me with enthusiasm. He seemed perfectly con- 
tented, although at that time he had his trunk packed ready 
to leave for his future home in Switzerland. 

Mr. Paderewski spoke of the great help the American people 
had given to Poland in her struggle. When he learned | was 
from Pittsburgh, his interest doubled, as the smoky city had 
furnished many men and much money for the Polish legions. 
As I referred to the conditions of the railway from Prague to 


Warsaw, he said: “If the Pittsburgh steel companies would 
send on some of the cars that the Poles manufacture out there, 
it would not be long before things would be different.” 

In speaking about the future of the country he appeared to 
be most optimistic. After we had been conversing about fifteen 
minutes Madame Paderewski was announced by an orderly in 
a whisper to her husband and was at once ushered in. On 
being told I was from Pittsburgh she showed much interest, 
because it was there that Paderewiski did some of his best work 
in organizing his legion. She said I should become interested 
in her movement for feeding the children which was receiving 
assistance from the American Red Cross. There is food in 
the hotels, but little in the country. It is so expensive that 
natives of moderate means cannot afford to buy it. 

Warsaw has a population of about two hundred thousand. 
Its buildings are of solid construction and the public edifices 
elaborate in style. Russia's long domination has left many 
permanent imprints on the place. 

My impression after being among the people of Poland was 
that it could not exist as a separate republic under present con- 
ditions. The great mineral resources could not be developed 
as long as a military menace prevailed, the Bolshevists in the 
east and Prussianism in the west. 

The Prussians who have dominated the situation in middle 
Europe comprised one-fourth of the German Empire. At 
the present time Germans all over Europe have a feeling of 
antagonism toward the Prussian. 

Confederation of the new republics of Europe is an absolute 
necessity if they are to be prevented from dropping back into 
the status of imperial subject provinces. In the dual mon- 
archy of Austro-Hungary were seventeen states and as many 
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nationalities, but through a political distribution of the people 
over the whole empire, done with deliberation, the population 
of every section lived in peace and harmony. So well were the 
racial units scattered that no great assembly of any particular 
one, for revolutionary purposes, could easily be held anywhere. 





IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
Premier of Poland. A great patriot as well as a great musician 


Now, however, within the boundaries of the respective new 
republics are many towns containing an undue proportion of 
nationals of other countries. Along the northern border of 
Czecho-Slovakia towns are closely strung which have a large 
percentage of Polish or German inhabitants not in sympathy 
with the Czech government. Germans and Hungarians simi- 
larly form uncongenial elements in cities and towns along the 
southern border. Austria and Hungary have conditions of the 
same kind upon their frontiers—large alien elements in centers 
of population. 

In a confederacy with one central government and state 
legislatures to handle local affairs, these various nationalities 
would get along together because they would have to. Politi- 
cally, this is their only salvation from the eastern and western 
menaces already mentioned, as well as promising assurance of 
just and respectful treatment by other nations. 

From an economic point of view, the argument for union is 
equally strong. Austria has no coal. Under the empire it 
received this commodity from Poland. All of these countries 
require oil, which Rumania and Ukrainia can furnish. Hun- 
gary is the great cattle section, and supplies fruit, tobacco, etc. 
Czecho-Slovakia, the most fertile section in middle Europe, is 
the source of grain and wood, besides having glass factories. 
Poland, with its mineral resources, is dependent upon her 
neighbors for foodstuffs. Austria has immense water resources, 
capable of utilization in manufactures. 

Already the spirit of reaction is working. Commercialism, 
of the type that puts itself above patriotism, is influencing 
public opinion. Among the Hungarian people, with their 
country driven from pillar to post following the ruthless dis- 
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memberment by the Treaty of Versailles, the sentiment is 
general that the old rule was better than the new. British 
guidance in the movement is apparent. Should a strong 
government be established in Hungary, it will be a question of 
only a short time before Czecho-Slovakia will fall back under 
her wing. The conviction that they would at least have food 
is bound to sway the Slovaks. 

With all these countries federally consolidated there would 
be no justification for Hungary's reversion to the troublous 
sea of monarchism; the Slovaks would have enough to eat and 
all of the states be supplied with the things they severally most 
need. Not least of the benefits of confederation would be the 
boon for which the war was fought—the right of all people to 
govern themselves. 

Austria would certainly follow Hungary on the back track 
toward monarchy and rapacious diplomacy, for the dearth of 
food has caused a distinct rise in the tide of reaction there. 

Poland, with its untimely ambition for expansion beyond 
the bounds set at Versailles, is making the confusion of middle 
Europe worse confounded. Its unmistakable drive for absorb- 
ing the Ukraine, with its Black Sea commerce and inexhaust- 
ible grain resources, must tend to make the Ukrainians choose 
between an untried master and the old regime of Muscovite 
rule and protection. Unfortunately, at this juncture, Ukraine 
is without a leader. 

Disillusion is the cause of much of the reactionary trend in 
the whole region. Many Poles and Czecho-Slovakians came to 
America and wrote back glowing accounts of the great land of 
liberty. When their respective countries became the two 
greatest republics of the group of nations restored to entity 
by the Peace Conference, they imagined that they were going 
to have a heaven on earth—another United States in Europe. 
As instead there came scarcity of the necessaries of life and 
essential materials of industry, wars and fightings without, 
and bloody dissensions within, it is little wonder that whole 
populations became imbued with the feeling that the newly 
vouchsafed liberty was a delusion. 

From personal contact with the people of middle Europe 
and a survey of their living conditions, 1] have come to the con- 
clusion that confederation is their true destiny. Also I am con- 
vinced that this consummation must be brought about through 
a revision of the Treaty of Peace. 

I found the situation in Lemburg—in thé upper border across 
which Russia designed her march to Vienna—distressing in the 
extreme, owing to the devastation and demoralization wrought 
by the Bolshevists. 

* * * * 

In Austria and Slovakia antagonism to the Jews is rampant. 
Going down the beautiful Danube from Hungary to Vienna, a 
few hours by boat, it is difficult to imagine anything but peace 
and harmony, with strains of the Danube waltz coming into 
vivid memory. Yet along the banks of the river nests of 
machine guns blazed at each other for sport. 

A most awful situation prevailed in Vienna. They were 
killing and eating their pet birds, their dogs and cats. The 
famous “rings” of old Vienna, as the streets corresponding to 
the boulevards in Paris are called, were deserted excepting for 
a few stragglers here and there with hard lines of suffering in 
their faces. The Volkes Garden, near the imperial palace of 
yore, had been divested of its trees to supply fuel. One-fifth 
of the population of Austria was on the government payroll. 
When one stops to consider that the dissolving of the empire 
left six million people, with few resources, to work out their 
own salvation, two million of them concentrated in the capital 
without means of support, it is a sorry spectacle. 

Introduced by a prominent surgeon, I met Dr. Renner, who 
represented Austria at Versailles, as he sat in the Volkes Gar- 
den. He spoke broken English with a German accent, but as 
he seemed a man who just wanted to sit and reflect I did not 
press any questions. It was the week before he made his 
famous visit to Rome. From where we (Continued on page 447) 
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It’s in his blood 


Inherits Naval Traditions 


By 
OSCAR SWENSON 


ma PARTICULARLY happy choice of an incumbent 
for an important office was evidenced in President 
f Wilson's appointment of Honorable Gordon Wood- 
i bury, of New Hampshire, August 26, 1920, to succeed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of the 
eee Mr. Woodbury came to the office with an inherited 
love for the navy. Coupled with this inheritance was a deep 
personal interest in the navy, and it has been further increased 
as he has taken up the problems of his office. 

Mr. Woodbury’s great uncle, Levi Woodbury, was Secretary 
of the Navy in President Jackson's administration, and his 
uncle, Gordon Woodbury, for whom he is named, was a naval 
officer on the U. S. S. Catskill, giving his life in the service in 
the attack on Fort Wagner, 
Charleston Harbor, in Au- 
gust, 1863. A cousin of 
Mr. Woodbury, Gustavus 
Fox, was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy under 
Gideon Welles, and another 
cousin, Captain James S. 
Thornton, was executive 
officer of the U. S. S. Hart- 
ford, Farragut’s flagship, at 
New Orleans and Mobile. 
With this ancestry and re- 
lationship, it is small won- 
der that Mr. Woodbury is 
alive to naval traditions, 
imbued with a love of the 
navy, possessed of a knowl- 
edge of its history, and filled 
with pride in its achieve- 
ments. His activities as 
assistant secretary are ex- 
pressive of a spirit which 
has won the admiration and 
respect of all the officers 
and officials with whom he 
has come in contact. 

The particular problems 
in the Navy Department in 
which Mr. Woodbury is es- 
pecially interested, and 
which are engaging his con- 
stant study, are the fuel 
supply for navy ships, elec- 
tric propulsion and opera- 
tion of battleships, the 
revision of the promotion law for officers to a satisfactory 
basis, and the improvement of the Naval Training Station at 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

The navy is unusually fortunate in its new assistant secre- 
tary, for seldom is it that any administrative officer has come 
to his duties so fully equipped as Mr. Woodbury. 

Gordon Woodbury was born in New York City, September 


17, 1863. He prepared for Harvard University at Phillips . 


Exeter Academy, graduating from that school with the class 


Assistant Secretary is imbued with 
a love of the Navy and filled with 
pride in its achievements 


of 1882. He graduated from Harvard with the class of 1886, 
with the degree of LL.B. He completed his law studies at the 
Columbia Law School, graduating from that institution with 
the degree of M.A. in 1888. Upon his graduation Mr. Wood- 
bury was the winner of the Seligman prize awarded to Columbia 
Law School students for the best essay on railway law, choosing 
for his subject “The Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Immediately upon graduation from Columbia he began the 
practice of law in New York, but his health failing, upon the 
advice of his physician, he went to Bedford, New Hamp- 
shire, where is situated the ancestral estate of the Woodburys, 
to recuperate. “My doctors gave me,” said Mr. Woodbury, 
“one year to live, but I fooled them.” And he did, for at the 


Hon. Gorpon Woopsury, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAvy 


present time he is the personification of healthy, 
American manhood. 

Mr. Woodbury was a member of the New Hampshire State 
Legislature, 1891-93; a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1896, also to the Palmer and Buckner Conven- 
tion in 1896; a member of the New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention in 1903; a candidate for United States Senate in 
1912, and delegate to Democratic National Convention of 1920. 

Mr. Woodbury was the owner and editor of the Manchester, 


vigorous 
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(New Hampshire) Union for ten years, and was a director of the 
Amoskeag Savings Bank of Manchester, the Manchester Traction, 
Light and Power Company, and a director of the New Hampshire 


Peter WoopBuRy 


In uniform of a sergeant in the 107th Regiment, 
27th Division, U.S.A. 


Verdun and Argonne. After the armistice 
he was a director of the Red Cross relief 
work in Belgium and northern France, at 
Lille, Rheims, Soissons and San Quentin, 
with headquarters at Amiens. He returned 
to the United States in February, 1919. 
On April 18, 1894, Mr. Woodbury married 
Charlotte E. Woodbury, the daughter of 


State College. He is 
a member of the New 
York Bar Association 
and of the New 
Hampshire Bar Asso- 
ciation. He was ad- 
mitted to both the 
New York Bar and 
the New Hampshire 
Bar in 1888. 

During the World 
War Mr. Woodbury 
was an Official in the 
American Red Cross, 
conducting a party of 
sixty-five Red Cross 
workers to Paris on 
August 16, 1918. 
From Paris Mr. 
Woodbury went to 
Boulogne, where he 
was the legal advisor 
to the American Red 
Cross under Major 
Austin McLanahan 
of Baltimore, and 
later under W. E. 
Pomeroy of New 
York. His duties 
carried him to all the 
active fronts, except 


enlisted as a volunteer in the 107th Regiment, 27th Division, United 
States Army, and saw sixteen months’ service in France, being 
invalided home as a result of four wounds received in action, and a 


younger son, George, 
who is now at Roxby 
School, Cheshire, 
Connecticut, prepar- 
ing for Harvard. 
Peter received a cita- 
tion from the War 
Department, and, 
when discharged, was 
a platoon sergeant. 
He is a graduate of 
Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and is now a 
freshman at Harvard. 

Mr. Woodbury is 
the owner of a 
twelve - hundred - acre 
farm at Bedford, 
New Hampshire, 
which has been in the 
Woodbury family for 
eight generations, or 
two hundred years. 
This farm is the origi- 
nal grant made by 
the Crown in 1723 to 
Mr. Woodbury's an- 
cestor, the first emi- 
grant, although it 
now consists of 
several farms, one of 


GEOFGE WooDBURY 


which belonged to the Gordon brothers, for 
whom Mr. Woodbury is named, who set- 
tled there from Ireland in 1740. Another 
portion of the present farm belonged to 
Mr. Chandler, a cousin, who settled there 
in 1800. 

On the original Gordon farm the house 
built in 1740 was afterwards torn down 
and in 1790 a new house was built, the 
corner stone of which still remains. A well 
in the original block house which the pio- 
neers erected against the Indians still re- 
mains in use. The property also includes 
a mill privilege, and one of three dams 
remains just as it was built one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

The property is located on both sides 
of the Merrimac Boulevard, extending two 
miles from Manchester, and also embraces 
two islands in the Merrimac River, on one 
of which Hannah Dustin stopped when on 
her way south as a captive of the Indians. 
The other island is one of an original grant 
of five islands to the Indian Chief Passa- 


conaway. This old chief appealed to the 
authorities of Massachusetts, stating that 
he had so many wives and children that he 
was placed in a position where he was 
unable to take care of them with the crops from his land, and, 
accordingly, the grant of the five islands was made for his relief. 

Mr. Woodbury's grandfather, Peter Woodbury, dug: up two 


George Woodbury, an army officer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodbury have three children: 
a daughter, Eliza Gordon, who graduated 
second in her class at Bryn Mawr, and who was engaged, during 
the war, in reconstruction work in France, returning to the United 
States in October, 1920; a son, Peter, who at the age of eighteen 
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HE White Horse Tavern, 

built in 1800. This house 
is now the residence of superin- 
tendent of the Woodbury farm. 
On the second floor the parti- 
tions of the different rooms are 
constructed so that they swing up 
to the ceilings, leaving the entire 
floor for dancing and other en- 
tertainments. In this house 
President Andrew Jackson and 
his cabinet were entertained 
when on their New England tour 


Indian skeletons buried in a sand bank on one of the islands 
and presented them to the Museum of Natural History at 
Boston. They have now found their way to a Museum in Paris. 

When the Indian Chief Paugus made a raid through this part 
of the country, in early colonial days, the settlers were gath- 
ered together at the old Woodbury house to make a counter 





raid. The party started out on snowshoes to attack the 
Indians on January 2, 1670. 
The original taker of the property was the son of Goffe, the 


regicide. Having remained, however, in the Woodbury family 
for over two hundred years, it has become a Woodbury institu- 
tion and is now vested in Mr. Woodbury’s eldest son, Peter. 





THE OLLA PODRIDA OF.EUROPE 
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sat we could see one of the wooden shanties where people stand 
in line for hours with their cards to get a little parcel of food the 
government has to sell them. Meat rations were stopped all 
through April, and there was no bread the first fourteen days. 

Italians are purchasing buildings in Vienna and assisting 
the people in many ways to dispose of their property. The 
old-time enemies have apparently become reconciled. 

All over Europe the industrial situation depends upon the 
policies of outside countries that have not felt the immediate 
effects of the war, in the matter of supplying them with material 
and credit. If they get these, they will go back to work. 
There is no fear that the United States will be flooded with the 
goods of Europe, because the people there need so much them- 
selves. The balance of trade will always be in our favor. 
Thirty-five million people have been killed in the war—thirty- 
five million taken from the producing forces of Europe in one 
fell swoop. 

There is not a spot in Europe that I have not touched. People 
in Europe do not want American money. They want machin- 
ery and raw materials. Czecho wants raw cotton. Countless 
magazine and newspaper articles in the United States have 
called attention to the shortage of paper, while lying here in 
these starving countries are endless miles of available forest 
that could be developed for pulp. All they want is a little credit 
for machinery. 

Before the “blow-off every man in Germany worked eight 
hours a day for himself and two hours for the government. 
When the Ebert government retired it gave the Junkers a chance 
to show their hand, knowing that the great mass of German 
people were against Prussian rule, and if there is one country 
in middle Europe that will stand as an independent republic, 
it is the republic of Germany, because the people are industrious 
and are tired of military domination. At the Leipsic Fair, an 
ancient institution where our grandfathers went to buy choice 
wares, one would have a hard time to imagine that this was a 
country which had suffered the impact of war. There was a 
feeble attempt in Bavaria to cut loose from Germany and form 
a separate government, the failure of which gave another argu- 
ment for confederation. These countries do not fear Russia, 
but dread Bolshevism as a plague. 


The British people realize that Lenine’s government is a 
failure, and that is the reason they are inviting trade ambassa- 
dors from Russia. Out of the impending doom of the govern- 
ment of Lenine and Trotzky will come a dictatorship, and the 
dictation will come from London not Berlin. There is part of 
the answer to your question of who will be master of Europe. 

I can't understand why the business men of the United States 
can't and don't grasp the “big thing.’ We owe it to the chil- 
dren yet unborn that America should take a leading part in 
preventing Europe from starting another conflict of arms. 

In all my travels through fourteen different countries I did 
not come directly in contact with a member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It would appear that this ponderous 
body relies upon official channels for information on trade 
opportunities in Europe. But even United States consulates 
are lacking in many places on the continent. 

When the people of middle Europe start to come back, they 
will come back right. There is a prevailing disposition now to 
get out of these countries and into the United States. This 
is due to the empty stomach. They love their home lands and 
I think that the ones that have returned will stay there. But 
they will not stay if their countries fall back into the old condi- 
tions. The United States Chamber of Commerce ought to 
have a distinctive foreign bureau to ascertain how many of 
these nationalities are going home, so that they might be aided 
in getting financial accommodations and instructed in ways 
of establishing closer relations between their countries and the 
United States. 

What impressed me most? Everywhere I turned in Europe 
I gathered increased respect for the ideals of American woman- 
hood. I saw women performing the meanest tasks. Scantily 
clothed and without stockings in the bitterly cold days, when 
the winds from the Carpathian mountains howled across the 
fields, the wife was seen hitched to the plow, dragging it up and 
down the Moravian hills, while the husband stood gazing un- 
concernedly at the performance. If a people of courage and 
endurance, and of virtue in everything but this unmanly trait 
of men, may be born of women that do the work of beasts of toil, 
what strength would not these nations develop if the women 
were emancipated from such abject slavery? 
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A Great Merchant's 


HOW shall a young man find his way? 

One answer is that he should choose a path in life 
from the routes traveled by men who have won suc- 
cess. Such a choice ought to turn upon the natural 
" bent of mind. Careers of great statesmen, mer- 
financiers, captains of industry, doctors, lawyers, 
artists, preachers, will beckon to him and ambitious youth 
should respond in harmony with the mental urge of each 
individual. This is the prevalent view, but too often the 
choice of a vocation is a random venture of momentary 
impulse possibly determined by necessity. 

There was a time in America when the boy, whether of his 
own motion or by parental direction, at the end of his school 
days would aim to learn a trade or profession, with the intention 
of becoming his own master in nearest possible future. Often 
the choice would prove to have been a mistake—the futile 
attempt at fitting a square plug into a round hole. Happy 
then indeed was the lad who was able to correct the error in 
time and enter a field of effort which best suited his natural 
capacity. 

American biography is crowded with examples of boys of 
that older period, having only mental and muscular capital, 
who started to earn a living and ended in affluence, leaving 
records of service which men rise up to bless. Such careers 
from small beginnings are indeed not impossible now. Yet 
they tend to become more and more exceptional. Times are 
altered far.. Commercial and industrial activities, in the twen- 
tieth century, have become so diversified-and specialized, with 
their details consolidated over vast areas of operation, that 
the small independent concern, either in industry or trade, 
means infinite struggle and scant returns to those that tie up 
with it. The multiplicity of functions of big business that rules 
the present age, on the other hand, bewilders the boy at the 
parting of the ways where he faces the battle of life. Little 
wonder if the youths of today lack the ambitious imagination 
of purely individual achievement of an earlier period. 

When I addressed the students at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
I asked how many of them expected to start business for them- 
selves, thinking of my own youth when boys wanted to be 
owners of drug stores, livery stables, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
printers, doctors, lawyers, and so on. Only three held up their 
hands. The rest of them had themselves adjusted to the idea 
of associating themselves with big corporations. That over- 
whelming majority were probably on the right track, so far as 
the welfare of the bulk of young people is concerned. 

John G. Shedd, president of Marshall Field & Company, is 
an illuminating example of a boy that hitched his wagon to the 
star of corporate potentiality. He kept so well to his chosen 
road, too, that the development of the corporation was accom- 
panied by his own evolution from trailer to tractor of the 
outfit. Or, to adopt an analogous metaphor, Mr. Shedd, from 
being a little wheel in the works, became the dynamo making 
all the wheels go round. ,What he says about the boy's decision 
for himself, therefore, is entitled to great weight. First, how- 
ever, let the reader take a passing glance at Marshall Field & 
Company, keeping in mind that the corporation's enormous 
manufacturing interests have been mostly created under the 
supreme direction of President Shedd himself. 
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Rules for Success 


By HAROLD ANDERSON 
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Joun G. SHEDD 
President of Marshall Field & Company 


The business was founded January 11, 1865, as Field, Palmer 
& Leiter; two years later, in 1867, became Field, Leiter & Co.., 
and in 1881 Marshall Field & Company—the remainder being 
the chronology of the firm's huge commercial buildings in 
Chicago. 

Under the head of statistics it is learned that: Marshall 
Field & Company premises have a total area of approximately 
149 acres. The retail premises have a total floor area of 
approximately forty-six acres. The number of employes, in 
the wholesale, retail and manufacturing plants, approximates 
twenty thousand. 

Marshall Field & Company have manufactories at Spray, 
Leaksville and Draper, North Carolina; and Fieldale and Roa- 
noke, Virginia, a model factory city being under completion 
at Fieldale; Chicago, twenty-four factories and workrooms; 
Zion City, Illinois; Monticello, Indiana; New York, Phila- 
delphia, Union Hill, New Jersey, and 


(Continued on page 450) 
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Turk’s Craft and Woman’s 


By JOSEPH R. GOUSHA 


ee ROM behind the veil of Turkish mystery has come, 
} after many months, the story of an American woman 
who represented the governments of all the Allies in 

Turkey throughout the war. 

In Konia of Asia Minor, on the Bagdad rail- 
road, while Europe fought, Miss Emma Cushman of Coopers- 
town, New York, pitted a woman's craft against the craft 
of Turkish officialdom and the ruthlessness of German mili- 
tarism, and came through triumphant. Only a woman would 
have conquered Turk and German with hospitality, and 
blinded the spies of the Turkish police with cups of coffee. 

But the game, for Miss Cushman, was worth playing. For 
the stakes were the lives and comfort of Allied prisoners of war 
and of thousands of destitute and persecuted Armenians. 

Miss Cushman went to her task well equipped. She knew 
the Turk from the days she first went into his country, back 
in 1899. Her Red Cross work in the Balkan wars, for which she 
was awarded the Queen Alexandria War Medal, taught her to 


face and alleviate the terrible sufferings that war can inflict. 
And her work for refugees who fled to the district of Konia 
from Turkey's lost possessions in Europe prepared her for the 
bigger task to come. 

The storm of war swept away the promise of a vacation in 
America. Miss Cushman gave herself at once to the direction 
of the Red Cross hospital set up in Konia and crowded month 
after month with Turks, Armenians and Greeks. 

Then came the deluge of refugees—thousands of Armenians, 
deported, robbed, persecuted and driven like cattle toward the 
desert—and death. The days became a horrible pageant of 
atrocities. Secretly Miss Cushman gathered in as many as she 
could of the Armenian orphans, and fed, clothed and sheltered 
them. 

But Miss Cushman was an American witness to things that 
neither Turkey nor Germany wanted America to know. So 
the Turks closed the Red Cross hospital, and intimated that 
its directress must go. What arguments, what influence she 


Miss Emma Cushman and a group of Armenian refugee children 
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used no one knows, but in the end her woman's way won per- 
mission to remain. 

The mother of Armenian orphans became the guardian of 
Allied prisoners of war. Men of every race in the field for the 
Allies, brought by the fortunes of war to Konia, appealed to 
her for aid. Every Allied nation was concerned. Ultimately 
the Dutch Legation in Constantinople, representing the Allies 
in Turkey, made Miss Cushman consular representative of the 
Allies, in charge of relief work among the prisoners of war in the 
province of Konia. 

That post she held until America severed relations with 
Turkey. Frorn a monthly budget of $2000, the amount ex- 
pended in this work rose to $25,000. And all the while, in the 
midst of this responsibility, the “lady consul,’ as her war 
prisoners called her, was secretly investigating the condition 
of Armenian refugees in forty-four towns of the province, and 
distributing aid. 

Meanwhile the Turk watched and waited for a single excuse 
to strike. 

One night the summons came. 
awakened Miss Cushman. 
Station at once. 
said, and a spy. 

Zeah Bey, chief of police in Konia, met the little procession 
in the narrow street, and Miss Cushman's hopes revived. Zeah 
Bey had befriended her before. She had given him 50 beds, 
once, for sick soldiers in his charge. There was a word of 
explanation between chief and policeman, then the procession 
went on. But no sooner had the hearing begun in the police 
station than the telephone rang. It was Zeah Bey. ordering 
the prisoner's release. 

Difficult days came when America broke with Turkey. Miss 
Cushman went again and again to the railroad station to bid 
farewell to American friends. Turkey ordered her to give up 
all relief work. The Swedish consul urged her to go back to 
America. But there were three Armenian girls whom she had 
saved in her house and she would not leave these to the Turks. 

There was another diplomatic conference with the governor 
of the province. The governor, Miss Cushman knew, did not 
want her to leave Turkey, because she could tell too much in 


A thunder at the door 
She was ordered to the police 
She was a French nun in disguise, the warrant 


—— 


America. And when the conference was over, Miss Cushman 
had his solemn promise that she should not be harmed while he 
was governor. In return she gave him the use of her house 
for a girls’ school. 

As an American Miss Cushman could no longer represent 
the Allies in Konia. Thecare of her war prisoners she turned 
over to the Greek consul. The funds for her relief work among 
the Armenians were almost entirely cut off. Upon all this 
came illness—para-typhoid. 

Then Greece entered the war. Her strength recovered, Miss 
Cushman took up again her responsibilities for the Allied gov- 
ernments. Money was smuggled to her from Constantinople, 
for the Armenians, in response to code messages of appeal. 

The Turks surrounded her with spies, but these she knew 
how to win. When she discovered a man lurking in the vicinity 
of her house she sent him a cup of coffee. For coffee was rare 
and expensive in Turkey then. She felt the need for safety, 
for there were thousands of dollars in her safe. So she sent a 
meal to a guard at the station house across the street, and he 
guarded her house too, in return. Meanwhile she answered 
summons after summons of the Turkish police, and each time 
bested them in a duel of craft. 

At last the Germans came to Konia. Miss Cushman knew 
how to meet the Turk, but she feared the German, enraged at 
America’s part in the war. So she disarmed the German com- 
mander by placing at his disposal a room in her house, and was 
left unmolested while she openly aided prisoners of war and 
Armenian refugees. 

Then came the news of the armistice. For Miss Cushman 
it might have meant the long-deferred vacation in America. 
But it found her with 160 Armenian orphans hidden in the 
houses of Armenians and Greeks and friendly Turks; with des- 
titute Armenians of forty-four towns looking to her for aid. 

The Germans marched away, the British came, and after 
them the Americans with relief supplies. Miss Cushman kept 
right on working for the Armenians. She became identified 
with the work of the Near East Relief in Konia, and she is still 
there, mothering Armenian orphans, helping to feed and clothe 
a starving and persecuted people, and still, in her woman's way, 
bending the Turkish officials to her purpose. 





A GREAT MERCHANT’S RULES FOR SUCCESS 


Continued from page 448 


Manila, Philippine Islands, turning out a great variety of 
household furnishings, domestic supplies and wearing apparel. 

In Chicago the firm has its large wholesale and retail stores, 
also many warehouses and garages. Buying offices and sales- 
rooms are maintained in New York, and foreign offices in 
London, Nottingham, Belfast, Paris, Calais, Lyons, St. Gall, 
Hongkong, Yokohama, Kobe and Manila. : 

And now just what does this captain of industry have to 
say about the question offered at the beginning of the present 
article? 

“Work.” President Shedd declares in a contribution to a 
magazine, is the invariable answer he gives to the question, 
very often asked by the employes of Marshall Field & Company, 
“of how a young man can make a success.” 

Remarking that the answer, “work,” is obvious, as others 


would agree with him that there is no royal road to advancement, * 


Mr. Shedd proceeds: 

“Now I don’t mean to say for one moment that success can 
be achieved by hard work alone; but I do say that work and 
thoroughness, good judgment and courtesy certainly ought to 
achieve the desired end. I also think that in most cases a 
young man finds his way far easier if he keeps to one line 
of work. Shifting from one occupation to another—I do not 
mean from one job to another within an organization—is apt 


to retard speed.” 


Citing himself as an instance in this connection, Mr. Shedd 


makes a telling argument for the opportunities big business 


present to the young man. He has always been in the merchan- 
dise field. Although he began on a farm his first job was in a 
small store in a little New England town. ‘After a few years’ 
training under able merchants,’ he goes on to say, “I came 
to what I like to feel is the greatest store in the world; and here 
I have remained.” 

After reciting the successful examples of others who entered 
the same establishment, beginning away down and working 
upward, Mr. Shedd, for the benefit of young men seeking a way. 
rapidly sketches his own career in its earlier and more crucial 
stages, from stock boy at ten dollars a week to the higher 
responsibilities, the narrator modestly stopping short of his 
becoming the dominant personality of the corporation. 

It was Mr. Shedd's sticktoitiveness, as well as the hard work 
he prescribes for all aspiring young men, which ultimately made 
him the creator of the present industrial enterprises of Marshall 
Field & Company, now represented by a multitude of factories 
and agencies upon which the sun never sets. Well is he justi- 
fied in being a proponet of big business as the young man’s 
best opportunity. In big or little business young men every- 
where will find in the career of John G. Shedd a potent inspira- 
tion.—' Think and work’ is an axiom with him. “Teach men 
to think—not what to think, but how,” 
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An Organization that Marks 


the Progress of 
Humanity ‘ 
RANDOLPH KILBY 


iF a single institution should be named to measure the 
progress of the past quarter century, the Metropolitan 

“ai Life Insurance Company would instantly spring into 
=i my mind as the one organization that symbolizes 

—<—— modern progress. It makes my own life seem long 
and eventful when I recall the time when I was with John 
Hegeman, for twenty years president of the company. At 
that time the great Metropolitan tower was being erected 
in New York. In its growth and development this organiza- 
tion has created figures that are staggering. Those for the year 
1920 fairly strain the human imagination, requiring the brain 
of a trained mathematician to comprehend. 

Try to think of more than six and a quarter billions—to be 
exact, $6,380,012,514—the total amount of outstanding in- 
surance in the Metropolitan at the close of last year. Ordinary 
life insurance, with annual premiums, and industrial insurance. 
with weekly premiums, written and paid for in 1920, made an 
aggregate of over one and a half billion dollars, the gain for 
the year being: about $735,000,000. The amount paid to policy 
holders during the year was $81,633,835, being an average 
of $561.29 a minute of each business day of eight hours. 
Nearly 24,000,000 policies were in force December 31, 1920. 
Assets of the company at the end of 1919 were $864,821,824.55, 


exceeding the liabilities by more than $29,000,000. Judging 


from past growth they must be nearly a billion now. The 
Metropolitan has over $405,000,000 insurance outstanding in 
Canada, which is more than any other company has placed in 
that country. In return for such great confidence on the part 
of the Dominion the company has invested in Canada more 
than $59,500,000 of its funds. 

The records reveal that the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company now represents a fraternity of the holders of nearly 
24,000,000 policies. So as I pass, now, under the shade of 
that stately tower, I think of it as the temple of fraternity 
and I love to hear the agents speak of the plant as ‘Mother 
Metropolitan.” 

When recently I entered, a policeman in blue braid met me 
at the door, accosting me with a smile. That was a good omen. 
As I passed through the portals I thought of money that had 
been lavished in other times upon castles and baronial halls, 
but here I have the pleasant sensation of stepping across the 
threshold into my own home—a privilege shared by every one 
of the holders of the company’s twenty-four million policies. 
The entrance was imposing and opening upon a dream of 
marble halls, yet what gripped me was the simple warmth of 
the guide’s welcome as, when I asked for Mr. Fiske’s office, he 
answered, ‘“That open door in the corner.” Indeed it was an 
open door and through that open door was the room where 
once sat John Hegeman. An oval portrait adorns the wall and 
the round table is still there. where the comrades of these days 
gather like the knights of old. The master clock governs the 
chimes in the tower—builded for the ages. Lasting unto 
eternity would seem to have been the ideal of those who laid 
the foundations of the great Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Inside his own office, beyond the late president's office, was 
Mr. Haley Fiske, now President of the Company, whose life 
has been closely identified with the development of the immense 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company building, one of the most 
impressive structures in New York 


organization almost from the beginning. There is no phase 
of the business which does not seem to be his particular concern, 
and the variety of the Metropolitan's service is amazing. Mr. 
Fiske believes in providing protection for everyone who is 
possibly insurable. His company’s business includes: Indus- 
trial insurance for wage-earners and their families who can 
afford only small weekly premiums; Ordinary insurance, by 
annual premiums, for $1000 and upward; between the two, 
“Intermediate” $500 policies; “Special Class’ policies for 
under-average lives, refused insurance by most companies; 
reinsurance; Group Life insurance for employers, upon the 
lives of their employees; annuities; old age pensions; provision 
for total and permanent disability; and certain forms of health 
insurance. Yet in the midst of his manifold problems, Mr. 
Fiske, with the interest of the wage-earner ever at heart, is 
disappointed because he has been unable to get laws passed 
which would permit his company to write unemployment 
insurance! 

Geographically speaking, Mr. Fiske believes in intensive 
rather than extensive work. The Metropolitan has never 
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sought business outside of the United States and Canada. Yet 
it is the largest life insurance company in the world, a billion 
dollars ahead of any other company in the amount of insurance 
on its books. 

The Metropolitan has been at the forefront in the liberaliza- 
tion of policy conditions that has characterized the progress 
of life insurance in the last two or three decades. Very nearly 


HALEY Fiske 
President of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


all of the old restrictions on travel, residence, occupation, etc., 
are gone, and special benefits and concessions have taken their 
place. In settlement of death claims, what a difference between 
the harsh practice of life insurance companies in the early days 
and their liberality at the present time! Only about one-quarter 
of one per cent of the claims presented to the Metropolitan 
last year were rejected. 

One outstanding characteristic of Mr. Fiske is the emphasis 
he invariably places upon the human side of life insurance, in 
all of its phases. This is exemplified to a notable degree in the 
investment of the Metropolitan's funds. People little realize 
the great human service that can be, and is, rendered through 
the investment of life insurance assets. The premiums of 
thousands of policy-holders, ineffective for investment pur- 
poses when considered individually, because they are so small, 
are combined into larger amounts and their investment plays 
a most important part in our civilization—in the development 
of railways, docks, waterworks, gas and electric plants, school 
houses, office buildings, apartment houses and hotels, farms 
and other instrumentalities whose final object is human service. 

The investment policy of the Metropolitan shows how keenly 
President Fiske has realized that the trustee of huge life in- 
surance funds not only has the duty of investing those funds 


safely and at good rates of interest, but in doing this, also has 
the privilege of so selecting his investments as to render a vast 
amount of public service. Take as an illustration the attitude 
of the Metropolitan toward the housing problem—one of the 
most acute now before the American people. The company 
approached this problem with sympathy and energy, and to 
meet the great need, made or authorized loans, during 1920, of 
over $85,000,000. These loans cover over 2200 new dwellings 
and 117 apartment houses, providing housing altogether for 
nearly 5600 families. In addition, seven and a half millions of 
dollars were appropriated for loans for hotel building. 

Another appeal for help has come from the farmers, and 
during the same period, the Metropolitan advanced nearly 
$35,000,000 in farm loans, which will mean larger crops and 
more food for the nation. Then to help move these crops, 
which are piling up because of the appalling shortage of cars 
and locomotives, the company has invested large sums in 
railroad equipment bonds. During the war with Germany 
the primary need was for funds to enable the Government to 
carry on the war. Therefore, the Metropolitan subscribed 
for and was allotted $122,090,000 of United States and Cana- 
dian Government bonds, temporarily borrowing, for the first 
time in history, large sums from the banks to complete its 
subscriptions. 

Despite his heavy responsibilities, and his command of a 
large army of workers, President Fiske is the personification 
of simplicity and modesty. What governments have failed 
to do for public welfare, the Metropolitan Company has 
achieved. The work of caring for its employees is without a 
parallel. The managing heads understand, as do few business 
organizations, the view of humans as a unit. 

The far-famed hospital and sanatorium on Mount McGregor, 
where General Grant passed away, after expressing the wish 
that a sanatorium might crown the spot where he last beheld 
earth's vision, has more than fulfilled the dying hero's desire. 


Under the direction of Dr. Frankel, the public welfare work 
has been so successful that many states and towns are utilizing 
the methods of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 


preserving and conserving human life. In keeping with the 
aims of this institution is the marvelous nursing service main- 
tained for its policy holders by the Metropolitan. Last year 
its nurses made 1,639,938 visits free of charge to 295,933 sick 
industrial policy holders. In the same time over eighteen 
million pieces of literature on health were distributed, bringing 
the total distribution to over 318,000,000 pieces. As a result 
of this beneficent work the carefully kept records of the com- 
pany show that the reduction in general mortality among its 
policy holders from 1911 to 1920 has been 23 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction was 72 per cent, tuberculosis 40, heart dis- 
ease over 19, Bright's disease 27 and infectious diseases of 
children over 28 per cent in these nine years. In general 
reduction and in each case of disease, the rate of decline has 
been greater than that shown by statistics of the registration 
area of the United States. 

Besides its health conservation and nursing activities in two 
thousand cities, the Metropolitan industrial insurance benefac- 
tions penetrate to remote villages—no call of a policy holder 
remains unanswered. The company also extends its health work 
to many hundreds of the public schools. About four years ago 
the Metropolitan Company contributed $100,000 to be spent 
by the National Tuberculosis Association in an effort to find 
out whether tuberculosis could be stamped out in a given com- 
munity. With the consent of its authorities the city of Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, with 14,000 population—20 per cent 
foreign-born—was selected for the experiment. Framingham 
increased its health appropriation from 39 cents to $2.00 a 
person, and a brief statement of results will suffice to show the 
enormous possibilities of public health conservation. Of ten 
thousand who submitted themselves to examination in Fram- 
ingham, somewhat less than one per cent were found to be 
suffering from active tuberculosis, and approximately one and 
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one-quarter per cent were arrested cases. Two hundred cases 
of the disease are now being cared for, compared to twenty- 
seven at the beginning of the demonstration. During the first 
year 46 per cent of the new reported cases were of an advanced 
type, while in 1919, only 23 per cent were of this type. The 
death rate from tuberculosis in Framingham has fallen from 
121.5 in a hundred thousand in the decade 1907-1916, to 64.5 
in a hundred thousand in 1920. 

One of the most constructive instruments used by the 
company to make come true Haley Fiske’s vision of Service 
to the working men and women of America is Group Life 
Insurance. 

Under this plan many hundreds of important, forward- 
looking employers of labor throughout the United States and 
Canada are automatically protecting their employees with 
Metropolitan Group Life Insurance. This is something that 
the employer does at his own expense and the worker names 
his own beneficiary. 

But the actual insurance protection is only part of the story: 
for, having contracted this Group Life partnership with the 
employer, the Metropolitan's wonderful organization rolls 
up its sleeves, puts at the employer's disposal all its unique 
resources for Service (including its health and industrial experts, 
its health nurses and health literature), and goes to work with 
him in a thoroughly constructive campaign to improve the 
working conditions, the living conditions, and the health of 
all his employees. 

While self-interest may have stimulated the fight for pre- 
vention of disease and death, this company has had to fight 
public opinion before proving itself a successful exponent of 
real democracy. Its dominant motive is that of health and 
happiness for the multitude. It has overcome prejudice and 
made industrial child insurance an earnest of equally great 
things to come. Every time the eloquent Haley Fiske gathers 
his family of representatives together in all parts of the 
country they pay tribute to Mother Metropolitan and her 
mission. If the same spirit might permeate the governments 
of the earth there would be less discontent. With his sympa- 
thetic understanding of crying human needs, Haley Fiske has 
solved many of the perplexing problems that statesmen have 
approached with fear and trembling. 

Having such a chief executive as Haley Fiske, whose decisive 
action yields results, it is no wonder that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company should have an ever-increasing number of 
policy holders in every state. Its perennial expansion is the 
greatest expression of confidence the people have ever bestowed 
upon any business organization. Between the public and the 
company there is a spiritual bond of association which comple- 
ments the mutuality of the written fiscal agreements. 

Every week the doors of millions of homes are opened to 


representatives of Metropolitan men. Not only do they 
collect premiums, but they gather information of conditions. 
There is none of the cold-blooded spirit of the traditional col- 
lector in their activities. The agent understands his people. 
He looks them in the face. He takes them: by the hand and 
becomes in fact the direct representative of his commander 
who sits in the tower in New York meditating new ways and 
means to benefit humanity through the miraculous magic of 
Metropolitan methods. 
* * * * 

The history of this company in detail is the history of the 
times. It deals with every form and phase of life. Its tre- 
mendous resources and investments reflect the material welfare 
of the country and inspire never-ceasing confidence. The 
good will of Mother Metropolitan exemplifies the highest ideals 
of maternal ties. To feel the throb of affairs in the head office 
and come in contact with President Fiske in his pilgrimages 
throughout the country, when he goes out to meet his repre- 
sentatives face to face, is the privilege of only a few, and affords 
the sensation of breathing the pulsating atmosphere of progress. 

Haley Fiske was born in New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 
1852, and was educated at Rutgers College, being graduated 
when nineteen years old. After graduation he entered journal- 
ism, but later took up the study of law and became a partner 
in the firm of Arnoux, Ritch and Woodford. His connection 
with this firm brought him into close association with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, as their counsel in 
several important cases. When John R. Hegeman became 
President of the company in October, 1891, Mr. Fiske was 
chosen as Vice-President. He held this office until the death 
of Mr. Hegeman in April, 1919, when he became President. 
At the end of 1891, the company had $258,707,763 of insurance 
in force, while at the end of 1919 the amount was $5,343,652,434. 

Mr. Fiske is a director of the Metropolitan Bank, the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, the. National Surety Company, and 
the Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway Company, a trustee 
of the National Railway Service Corporation, and a member 
of the Metropolitan, Grolier and Church Clubs of New York, 


-Somerset Hills Country Club and the Cavendish Club of 


London. He served on various important committees during 
the recent war, and has since been a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities. He is a trustee of Rutgers College and of St. 
Stephen's College. 

President Fiske’s life has been truly consecrated to, even 
submerged in, the great work of the institution that has 
proved itself a tower of strength by day and by night. In the 
shadows of sorrow and the full-orbed splendor of the sunlight 
of prosperity the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company never 
fails to reflect the rays of encircling happiness over an 
ever-widening sphere of helpfulness. 





Driftwood and Fire 


By WINIFRED VIRGINIA JORDAN 


OU warm your hands, 
And smile, 
Before the fire of driftwood. 


I feel old lands’ 
Wan guile 
That writhes in fire of driftwood. 


You see the green and blue 
And red 
Like dartling rays in rainbows. 


But I old dreams that knew 
And bled 
Their souls away in rainbows. 
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Editor Harding Talks to “The Boys” 


By MRS. GEORGE F. RICHARDS 


NHEN President-elect Warren G. Harding talked to 

} the press gallery men, a few minutes after he had 

fi ij made his memorable farewell address to the Senate, 

. he greeted them as comrades and referred to himself 

as “one of the craft." He came through.the doors 

of that long, narrow suite of rooms smiling broadly as he 
recognized among the men gathered there to do him honor, 
correspondents who had trailed him all through the thick and 
thin of his campaign. “Why Jim—it’s good to see you again” 
—"‘Hello, John’ —*Well, well, Tom, and how are you?” he 
called out as he cordially grasped the outstretched hands of 
men who had been east and west with him, when he went before 
the people pleading the cause of patriotism, true republicanism, 
and, above all.—one flag, one country—just before the Novem- 

ber election. 

Then Mr. Harding sat down and had a long, confidential 
talk of more than an hour with “the boys,”’ as he called them. - 


as hé called them, he showed his true self; the great desire he 
has to administer the office of President with justice and im- 
partiality; his determination to respect the rights of others 
and his insistence that others shall respect the rights of the 
chief executive. He made it very clear that he has a full sense 
of the heavy responsibility which will rest on his shoulders 
when he enters the White House, yet his eyes twinkled and his 
laugh was merry at times. 

It was a wonderful scene—this mingling as brother newspaper 
men, of the man who will soon hold the reins of government 
over the greatest nation in the world, and the members of the 
press gallery, who as correspondents of newspapers in all sections 
of the United States and of foreign countries as well, will send 
out to all parts of the world news of the policies and acts of 
the incoming administration. 

Mr. Harding sat at the head of one of the long tables in the 
writing room of the Senate press gallery as he talked with the 


President-elect Warren G. Harding talking to the members of the Press Gallery, who, as correspondents of newspapers in all sections of the United 
States and foreign countries, will send out to all parts of the world news of the policies and acts of the incoming administration 


And the pity of it is that the splendid talk he gave them, and 
the spirit of comradeship and good fellowship he expressed 
with a quiet eloquence that reached the heart of every man 
present, cannot even be outlined, for it showed, in a way never 
before equalled, the rare charm and strong personal character 
of the man who, for the next four years will be President of 
the United States. 

“Put yourself in my place, boys,” said he, ‘and you will see 
why I can't be quoted in what | say to you as friends, comrades, 
and fellow-craftsmen.” And the boys saw—and thus buried 
the best interview the President-elect has ever granted. It’s 
enough to say that when Mr. Harding becomes President of 
the United States he will have the full confidence of every 
newspaper man who heard him talk that day. They may differ 
with him—they may denounce some of his decisions—but they 
will never distrust him. In that hour-long talk with the boys, 


two hundred correspondents grouped around him. Toying 
with the stub of an old pencil which some man had laid down 
with his “copy,” as he jumped to his feet in haste to greet with 
cheers the President-elect as he entered the room, Mr. Harding 
told the men a good deal about what he believed constituted 
good, clean, efficient and honorable journalism. He gave 
many intimate personal experiences of his own as newspaper 
man and editor: he told them how he started that little paper 
out in his home town of Marion, and how later it became big 
and prosperous. “Why, to me it’s just like a child that I have 
brought up,’ said he with a tremor in his voice, when one of 
the men asked him if he intended to sell the paper when he 
became President. He laughed over amusing incidents of his 
career as an editor, and talked of the debt of gratitude he owed 
to some of those old fellows on the Star who had stood by him 


when he most needed friends and (Continued on page 474) 
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Consider the ant, thou sluggard 


Backing Up the Million-dollar Appetites 


How scientific extension education is combating the 
modern tendency toward million -dollar appetites 
combined with thirty-cent productive capacities 


IHERE'S something of magic in that triangle emblem 
of the Eastern States League representing Industry, 
Commerce and Agriculture, with its slogan, “Home 
making and community building,”’ filling the inner 
space. This organization is sowing seed that will 

bear fruit in generations unborn. "¢ 

At the Rotary district convention in Springfield the Junior 
Achievement Bureau gave a practical demonstration of its 
work. It was a fitting sequel to the exhibit 


of efficiency and eclat which furnished a dramatic phase to 
the proceedings, and the organized extension programs of the 
Junior Achievement Bureau were heartily supported by the 
Rotary clubs and other organizations all over the country, which 
are playing an important part-in advancing public welfare. 

Mr. O. H. Benson, director, has this to say regarding the 
objects and aims of the League: 

“A big appetite indicates neither capacity for achievement 
nor yet a man’s efficiency. The gorged 





made at Camp Vail. There were the girls 
showing how to make sandwiches, as well 
as their own collars and dresses. It was a 
dramatic and graphic exemplification of the 
routine of life, as interesting to the Rota- 
rians as a play on the stage. There were 
the boys racing to repair their bicycles— 
take them apart and put them together 
again. Some were showing how to sell shoes. 


Today it is: 





Yesterday it was: 
“Work and save!” 


“Loaf and spend!” 
Tomorrow it will be: 
‘“‘ Work or starve!” 


reptile ceases to function until nature over- 
comes the load on its digestive organs. The 
over-fed cow is simply a cud-chewer, the 
surfeited dog goes to ‘bunk;’ even Rip Van 
Winkle in the long ago dozed away his 
usefulness by over-indulgence. 

“Today the nation and the world are 
facing disaster at every turn of the road 
because of vast armies of abnormal appe- 








We could scarcely realize how far-reaching 
this training of youth would extend in the city it touches. 
These boys and girls will look back upon their days of early 
training as the real start in many. successful ¢areers. 

There was something about, the” demonstrations which 
seemed to be signally worth while. It indicated an enthusiasm 
for Mr. Benson and his methods of work, which revealed what 
could be done in every city, town, village and hamlet in the 
country. It emphasized the fact that the world is moving 
and that the training of yesterday is not quite adequate for 
the requirements of tomorrow. 

Love of the soil and outdoor work was instilled in the young 
people, who come to relish the useful exercise as a jolly sport. 
The fundamental basis of all production is the soil, and the 
joy of making things grow and multiply makes for replenish- 
ment of the necessaries and luxuries of life. The boys on this 
occasion made addresses that rang with the enthusiasm of 
youth, while other speakers encouraged their spirit of eagerness 
with sympathetic appreciation. 

This work of the Eastern States League was a great hobby 
of the late Theodore N. Vail, its first chairman. He foresaw 
with a vision, as he had with regard to industrial development 
in general, the necessity of a definite program, prescribing for 
that of Camp Vail a period of five years. This program was 
dedicated to the introduction of boys and girls to the practical 
methods of industry and commerce. Naturally this will lead 
some day to a world exposition of the enterprise, which will 
prove an inspiration to leaders and teachers of vocational 
education. Theodore Vail believed in making play of your 
work, insisting that everyone is more or less self-made. While 
teachers can point the way, and books filled with ,knowledge 
are available, results after all depend upon individual effort. 
It was the individuality of these boys and girls, and their spon- 
taneous enthusiasm, which even taught their elders how much 
there is to learn from the little men and women. They are 
initiated early into the real game of life, the by-products of 
their play hours being crystalized into productive achievement. 

In the great auditorium these boys and girls with prosaic 
activities held the interest’ of that large audience of men and 
women from all over New England. There was a co-ordination 


tites as against small patrols of producers. 
On the farm and in the factory, in trades, commerce and 
professions, we hear the mad cry for less hours and smaller 
production per hour, together with increased wages, salaries 
and profits. On the other hand we see a scramble to satisfy 
the appetites of modern Nebuchadnezzars. 

“A $25-a-week stegographer walks into a store, in sixteen 
minutes buys $21 wom of silk hose, and then complains that 
she can't make the raise for a’$35 petticoat. A high school 
boy purchasing a necktie for $5.50 cusses the clerk because this 
bum town doesn’t carry the better grade and higher priced 
spring ties. Méillion-dollar appetites and thirty-cent capacities 
tell our story in a nutshell. Unless we return to normal work 
and production the inevitable outcome is wreckage of our 
splendid ship of state against the rocks of famine, distress 
and economic ruin. 

‘In the good old days it was the style to achieve production 
by hard work. Men, women and children vied with one 
another in setting higher standards of real work. This was 
the spirit of the times when railroads tunneled the mountains, 
captains of industry arose, ships were built and sent out to 
plow the seas. Parents and teachers developed our great 
men and women of history, and we trust they have left us a 
heritage of good citizenship and leading to save the nation 
from the fate that overtook the gluttonous nations of old. 

“Too many of our leaders and educators, however, follow 
lines of least resistance and avoid the trouble required to place 
our schools on the plane of practical usefulness the times 
demand. Parents are either too busy, too thoughtless or too 
much engrossed in heaping up wealth or making a splurge in 
society, to direct the children into paths of real usefulness, and 
to cultivate in them the pleasure of productive toil. Idle 
hours, fine clothes, social diversion, touring cars and movies 
unite in sending sons and daughters down the rapids of un- 
satisfiable appetite and helpless inefficiency. Through neglect, 
false pride or poor judgment children are even protected from 
work. For this parents are liable to rue the day, when their 
offspring turn out as street fops and painted beauties. 

“It is more popular nowadays to buy overalls to parade and 
dance in than to work in. We must change the spirit of 
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As an illustration of the type of work promoted through the Junior Achievement Bureau of the Eastern States League, one of the many events staged 

before the New England Rotary Club Convention was the bicycle contest, in which ten boys participated. Two boys working on each bicycle appeared 

on the large platform before the twelve hundred Rotary Club delegates and demonstrated how to take a bicycle apart and assemble it. The demonstra- 

tion was staged as a contest, and these boys were judged by the time, skill, and efficiency on the machine during the contest. The champion team 

dissembled and assembled the bicycle in just two and three-quarter minutes. These were boys from the streets, who never had learned there was so 
much fun in real work until they were put into the Junior Achievement work in connection with the Springfield Boys’ Club. 


America to one of service and production. Let every man, “Hope for the beginning of a new era for neglected city 


woman and child get behind the League program and inau- 
gurate a national policy of popularizing hard work. Idleness, 
whether of poor or rich, should be considered a menace to 
society, a real crime against the nation. The claims for 
shorter hours, curtailed production and higher pay if granted 
will make food, clothing and shelter less available than at any 
time during the past fifty years. 

“The antidote for the evils that threaten so gravely is to 
organize for production and achievement. Have the boys 
and girls formed into achievement clubs in-every school, church 
and community. Give them a chance to earn and own their 
first property at home. Thrift education means self-help 
and the:self-earned dollar. Youth should be helped to realize 
the favorite maxim of Theodore N. Vail, ‘Make possible an 
independence at fifty.” 

“Children overwork and overstrain themselves more often 
in play than they do in work. Organized achievement clubs 
with contest programs give them a challenge to work and 
do real things. Such organization has already made gratifying 
headway in the nation. We find Uncle Sam co-operating with 
state colleges of agriculture in organizing garden, poultry, pig. 
bread and canning clubs. Millions of farm boys and girls 
have profited by this movement during the past ten years. 
Unfortunately their city cousins have only been furnished 
leaders in unrelated play, recreation, athletics—the building 
of million-dollar appetites being one of the main results, 
‘Nobody works but father—and he is on a strike.’ 


youth, however, has appeared. Fifty of the leading men of 
the East have conceived and put in force the idea of organizing 
and financing, through the Eastern States League, Inc., the 
Junior Achievement Bureau. They have employed a staff 
of expert leaders and organizers whose services are available 
for this work in the ten Eastern states, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 

“These fifty men, supporting this new type of extension 
education, represent thirty-nine distinct lines of industry, 
commerce, finance and farming, including some recognized 
leaders in teaching, the learned professions, banking, etc. 
This sort of backing insures a policy of comprehensive. educa- 
tion such as befits our schools, boys and girls’ clubs, Boy and 
Girl Scouts of America, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and churches, 
all of which will be enabled to readjust their programs to meet 
the new needs of the nation in making productive work popular 
and dignified as well. As the extension program of the Bureau 
comprises mechanical industry. home-making, agriculture and 
commerce, it has, we feel safe in saying, ample scope for 
producing great results. 

“As showing the breadth of the programs that may be 
adopted by other units, it may be said that the one adopted 
in May last by the Springfield Junior Achievement Club 
includes studies through field trips, in machine shops, factories, 
and assembling and distributing plants. The members will 
also prepare exhibits with a view to competing for prizes at 
the industrial village at the Eastern States Exposition.” 
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Everybody takes an interest in 


Affairs and Folks 


Gossip about people who are doing 
worth-while things in the world 


HE world would be all right if we could always say 
“Honors are even.” Harmony and balance is a sure 
cause for happiness. Now that we have a play titled 
after this philosophy, a footlight test is possible. 

The new Selwyn production, in which Miss Lola 
Fisher and Mr. William Courtenay take the honors, 
is first and last a play to be enjoyed. It is alto- 
gether as refreshing in these jagless days of jazz as 
the very first violet in springtime. 

Miss Lola Fisher has long been a favorite with playgoers. 
It is a pleasure to see her again with William Courtenay, bat- 
tling in repartee, with suppressed love thrills, as in the days of 
“Under Cover.” First, the play is replete with snappy lines 
and situations, with a tensity in the diological discussions that 
is Ibsenesque. Play and players seem intent on making it a 
pleasant evening for the playgoer who has been recommending 
it to his friends. And the box-office sale goes merrily, on at 
the Park Square Theater, with a momentum indicating a long 
run‘in Boston. Even the most blase critic sits up and remarks: 
“Well, it has come to stay. What can you do about it?” 

In ‘Honors are Even” there is once again evidence of real art 
in acting. You do not feel that you are being fooled with 
vaudeville melange. Miss Fisher has made the stage seem 
natural once more. The difficult exactions of her part are 
mastered, so that there is the atmosphere of real life reflected. 
The ease of poise and manner is the result of nothing short of 
genius—but back of it all is conscientious study and work. 

The silhouettes in the opening act have the touch of the 
subdued spectacular picture fans applaud, and every one laughs 
outright with his diaphragm in action. The story of the play 
runs smooth as the lines that are spoken, and honors are even. 

The author, modest Mr. Megrue, is to be congratulated. He 
has written a play with a playwright in it, and it plays right into 
the hearts and favor of the people. It sparkles with ideas that 
keeps one thinking, as well as smiling with intermittent chuck- 
ling. In short, it is a good, wholesome play. You feel better 
satisfied with yourself after you have seen it. Everyone in the 
audience has the impulse that they would like to thank Lola 
Fisher and every member in the cast, not overlooking the play- 
wright and the manager, for a pleasant evening, just as you 
would a hostess on leaving her house after you have thoroughly 
enjoyed yourself. 

Lola Fisher off stage is a young lady of unusual talent. She 
won distinction as a writer and an artist, but she preferred to 
be an actress, and started her public career with a grim deter- 
mination to succeed. She has done so, and remains a win- 
some, charming young lady, free from professional exaltation. 

William Courtenay is just William Courtenay. His rapid- 
fire talk and platonic discussions strike flint, while the tender 
side is revealed in a talk on “Mothers.” Love and marriage is 
here a volume’ unto itself. He moves about with the quick, 
energetic action of a man who means business, whether he is 
acting or just playing. He is especially effective on the quick- 
trigger situations. 

Every phase of a proposal, and all sorts of lovers are pre- 
sented in “Honors are Even.” Young people in the audience 
feel as if they have viewed the vogue of all the latest, and all the 
old-fashioned styles of love-making. The scenic effects have 
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Miss Lora FISHER 
The winsome little actress who is delighting Boston theatre-goers with 
her sprightly performance in “‘Honors are Even’’ 


just enough mental jolt to bring the suppressed “Ah!” from the 
audience when fireworks are good. The roof garden, where 
the onions and vegetables grow, show traces of war ideas. 
Miss Lola Fisher, although young in years, has proceeded 
far in her artistic career. Her personality and charm is not 
confined to the glare of the spotlights. She always remains the 
gracious and charming Miss Lola that theatergoers have already 
learned to know, as she proceeds up the ladder of fame. She 
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WILLIAM COURTENAY 
Who divides the honors with Lola Fisher in ‘‘Honors are Even’’ 


is as thorough and conscientious in her art as she is in other 
things. She continues a prime favorite in Boston where she 
made her first appearance in “Under Cover.’ Since that time 
she has come from “Under Cover” in a subordinate part to a 
leading role that has given her a fixed place in the firmament of 
American stars. 

* + * ok 


AVE the pieces,” the homely advice that, heeded, has 

conserved much wealth of household wares, is now being 
followed for the salving of broken units of mankind. Besides 
its function of the prevention of accidents and disease,. human 
salvage has been extended to the reclamation of those inca- 
pacitated by injuries or physical deficiencies, so that they can 
resume productive work. This philanthropic purpose, which 
holds also the quality of public service, has been so successfully 
carried out in some large industries that now its extension 
to include the community as a whole is being agitated. 

Dr. Harry E. Mock of Chicago promulgated this idea in an 
address before the health service section of the National Safety 
Council at its ninth annual congress recently held in Milwaukee. 
He described what is being done in Chicago by the Service 
League for the Handicapped, an organization that he offered 
as a model for other cities, to illustrate the practicability of 
training the thousands of people annually disabled by disease 


and accidents so that they can remain in the ranks of useful 
citizens. 

In order to extend human salvage to the community, this 
league had been organized. Its purpose was stated by Dr. 
Mock as being ‘to co-operate with all existing machinery that 
can be used to reclaim the handicapped individuals of Chicago, 
and to establish new machinery whenever it is necessary. We 
hope to report to the Chicago Safety Council all accidents that 
come into any hospital. It was hoped,”’ he said further, “that 
the council would not confine itself to education, but would 
ascertain the causes of the great number of accidents and 
suggest methods of prevention.” 

The next step in reclaiming handicapped individuals was 
adequate medical and surgical care. “Most hospitals furnish 
this adequate care,” Dr. Mock said, “but, due to the efforts 
of industrial medicine and surgery, and to the reconstruction 
work in the army, we realize now that good medical and 
surgical care does not end with merely curing the injury or 
diseased part... The physician interested in reclamation now 
contemplates not only a complete restoration of the incapaci- 
tated person, but his future employment, so that he can once 
more become a useful citizen. To this end certain adjuncts 
must be added to the professional treatment—for example, 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy and curative work. 
Respecting the future usefulness of the patient, there must 
be some connection between the hospital and industries. 
This connecting link the social service department of the 
hospital will provide. Four of the large hospitals of Chicago 
have installed these adjuncts along with the social service 
department. 

“The Service League for the Handicapped is becoming the 
clearing house for many of these patients when they leave the 
hospitals,” Dr. Mock said in conclusion. “The league is 
finding jobs for the handicapped patients, or is providing the 
proper environment for the convalescents, and for those need- 
In some cases 


ing long periods of rest before going to work. 
the service rendered is providing re-education, either in schools 
or small industries where even badly handicapped individuals 
can be trained in some special line of work. 

“So we have our prevention, our hospital work, our employ- 


ment department of the Service League. Now we have 
reached out and the employment managers have offered to 
loan to us every day one or two of their employment men to 
work at the Service League. They recognize that replacement 
has a definite part in reclamation. 

“It is hoped that within the next decade we will see com- 
munity health centers functioning in all communities and 
reaching that high attainment that our industrial health centers. 
have in the last decade in industries.” 


* * * * 


N commenting on the aftermath of the war, an officer, a 

veteran in the service, gave his analysis of the situation: 

“It is true that we did the impossible in this war, viewed 
from the standpoint of any well-informed official conscious of 
the handicaps of the smug complacency of our criminal unpre- 
paredness. It is also true that we can congratulate ourselves 
that there is not a soldier returned from France, nursing even 
the worst personal grievances, who has yet been heard to regret 
his experience. One hears the statement: ‘I haven't a dollar 
in the world, but no amount of money would make me part 
with my experience. The other side of the picture, and in 
the same breath, we hear him state: ‘Never again—never can 
the country get me again.” They appear to hate the whole 
military system and seem ready at all times to condemn as a 
class their treatment. . 

“We have watched their return; we see their carriage, their 
development into manhood, boys have become men, appre- 
ciative for the first time of the blessings of our institutions, 
determined to make this country better; they have gone to 
work, modestly silent as to their deeds and accomplishments, 
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with the one idea that the manhood standard should always 
prevail in these United States. They have been in every way 
benefited physically, morally, and mentally. 

‘With these experiences it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would have been great advocates that their younger brothers 
and the generations to come hereafter should have such an 
opportunity as peace time could afford to become the kind of 
citizens that these lads have become. Ninety-nine per cent 
should have been interested in the re-organization of the mili- 
tary to bring about those ends. The fathers and mothers of 
Regular Army men, of National Guardsmen, or National Army 
men, all have the identical ancestry, the same traditions, the 
same history, and the same culture. Why this feeling? Why 
this resentment? We hear that some of the Regular Army 
discriminate against and are hostile to our States’ guardsmen, 
that others are intolerant of the unprofessional officer. 

“It is idle to attempt to work out a sound system of defense 
with these invidious comparisons and these contentions. The 
people of the United States must know what went on in France. 
We have a conscious pride in the participation of America on 
the fields of France, and we must benefit by the lessons of what 
occurred. It’s very important to find out the cause, especially 
of those who served in France, for feeling as they do before we 
can attempt to found a sound system of defense. 

“I have pledged myself to make this effort to determine 
just where lies the trouble, where obtains that lack of humanity 
and appreciation of the American psychology that has caused 
this feeling.” 

What he hoped was that the coming administration would 
find just where the trouble lies and would bring the people into 
more sympathetic relations with the army and navy. 


* * * * 


HE public career of Horace A. Carter, of the Governor's 
Council of Massachusetts, is one of steady and substantial 
progress. He is the sort of man whose judgment is sought for 
counsel and sound business common sense. His business 
career is similar to that of his political service. He does things 
thoroughly—works slowly, surely, and safely. 

When he began his public career as a member of the School 
Committee of Needham, he rendered faithful and efficient 
service, which attracted the attention of his fellow-citizens. 
His desire for advaricement revealed a conscience in the per- 
formance of every duty, which never fails to win confidence 
and esteem. 

It was natural that he should be chosen as a member of the 
Governor's Council, for he knows what loyalty to duty means, 
and his work is always well done. It is no surprise that he 
was elected for the third term, and had no opposition in his 
own party. Horace Carter gives to public service all that is 
in him. The genius and ability that built up a prosperous 
business is given unreserved. When he took up his work, in 
a modest way he always helped the other fellow, and recognized 
merit wherever it appeared. In national political conventions 
and committee work he is always the same “old reliable.” He 
does his work as he manufactures goods—with an idea of 
meeting the public want, and winning public confidence. 

There are many ardent friends who insist that Horace A. 
Carter of Needham is of the stuff of which governors are 
made. No one can gainsay that he possesses the qualities 
and ability to meet public responsibilities, for whether it be 
directing schools, manufacturing plants, or working in the 
Governor's Council, his efforts invariably result in progress 
and advancement. 

There is something that reflects the spirit of New England 
in Horace A. Carter. He was recently elected president of 
the Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce, and is already giving 
to that organization the same energetic effort as to all other 
organizations with which he is associated—thorough and con- 
scientious service. The name of ‘Carter’ has long been asso- 
ciated with the best traditions of New England, and although 


Horace A. CARTER 


A public-spirited citizen of Massachusetts who devotes his business 
genius to public service 


his father was English born, he brought to this country the same 
ideals which the Pilgrim Fathers brought to these shores three 
hundred years ago. 


* * * * 


HEN Edmond Warnery, the eminent tenor, sings, a 

noted critic says that he always thinks of the land of 
William Tell. There is a spiritual ardor of youth in his ap- 
pearance that indicates his Swiss forebears. To have created 
the title role in Debussy’s masterpiece of “Pelias’’ would of 
itself mean distinction. Edmond Warnery was the tenor chosen 
to first give expression to Debussy’s triumph that marked an 
epoch in the history of opera. 

Mr. Warnery began his musical education at the Paris Con- 
servatory, and his career has been one of marked success. He 
has sung over ninety roles in opera, covering a range of baritone 
and tenor parts, such as few artists have to their credit. He 
studied with the famous Debussy, and the tribute of the 
master of the modern French school would seem to be the last 
word. 

For four years he has been with the Chicago Opera Company 
and the name of Warnery on the program is a magnet felt at 
the box office. His ardent love of the appreciation of American 
people was a great incentive toward his ready acquisition of 
the English language. In Europe he scored a success, reveal- 
ing the versatility of his genius for acting, as well as singing. 

Mr. Edmond Warnery is extremely modest. His personality 
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unfolds as the role requires, whether in opera or private life. 
The picture of the slight, romantic youth on the stage is not 
dispelled in a personal chat. 

Warnery is an artist who seems to understand how to adapt 
his singing to every environment, whether opera, recital or 
oratorio. He be- 
comes the em- 
bodiment of what 
he is to render. 
He seems to 
bridge the wide 
space between 
the great stage 
and the audience. 

‘My impulse is 
to bring people to 
me or bring me to 
them,’ said Mr. 
Warnery with a 
smile. ~Some- 
times I can feel 
them coming 
from the farther- 
most point of the 
topmost gallery 
and we seem to 
talk together.” 

He is an ardent 
lover of modern 
classics, being a 
personal friend of 
Debussy. 

“He is my 
greatest herit- 
age.” 

Over and over 
he has sung the 
role of ‘‘Pelias.” 
He says, “Every 
time I sing it, | 
think of the 
great master 
composer.” 

In appearance, 
he is a perfect 
type of an athlete or baseball player. His every movement has 
the activity of one who plays the game—while the game is on. 
Why not?—his service in the French Army is a record of which 
he is even more proud than of his artistic triumphs. 

The mellow richness of Mr. Warnery’s voice brings memories 
of DeReske. His farmhouse near Luverne in France is the 
one place where Mr. Warnery gathers the inspiration of his 
scenic dreams. Edmond Warnery might be counted as one 
of the most successful of the opera singers in concert work 
because of his ability to interpret the widely varied moods 
without scenery and accessories. Four years in America have 
convinced Edmond Warnery that he wants to become all-Ameri- 
can. He is bringing his wife and family to the United States, 
and will become a full-fledged American citizen. 

“While I love my profession, I have long desired for a dis- 
tinction that is not alone won on the operatic stage, and that 
is the honor of being an American citizen. Now I hope to 
give to America the same loyal service I gave my native land— 
in being a real, helpful and deserving citizen.” 


Major Joun B. JEFFERY 
One of the best-known figures in American 
journalism 


* * * * 


ghia spanning more than half a century and half the 
globe has given Major John B. Jeffery, who is the dean of 
American newspaper men, some unique claims to distinction. 
To have been the “inventor” of big headlines, to have known 
personally every President from Grant to Taft, to have been 


one of the first organizers of the Grand Lodge of Elks, to have 
been a friend of Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Melville 
E. Stone and Eugene Field; to have printed the only news- 
paper in the city of Chicago on the day of the Chicago fire, 
October 9, 1871; to have hoisted the first American flag over 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands, as an army quartermaster; to have 
saved a Philippine town from fire and an American army from 
poison and water famine; and last but not least, to have served 
San Francisco in two critical emergencies—these are some of 
the things to the credit of Major Jeffery. 

He was, during his long residence in Chicago, one of its best- 
known citizens and one of the leaders in securing the uncommon 
degree of public attention that the young city received. It is 
to him that Chicago owes the passage of the bill in the Illinois 
Legislature, making Michigan Avenue a boulevard. He was 
the greatest show-printer of the West for years, and was 
for a long time importantly connected with Chicago's oldest 
newspaper. 

Major John B. Jeffery, U. S. V. retired, is a life member of 
the Army of the Philippines. In 1898 he was commissioned 
by President McKinley to mobilize the United States troops 
for service in the Philippines, being chief quartermaster of the 
Independent Division of the Eighth Army Corps at the Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, and afterwards he went to the archipelago 
on the staff of General Marcus P. Miller, who recommended 
him for brevet, being credited with hoisting the first American 
flag in Iloilo, P. I., establishing the brigade hospital, saving 
the command from a water famine which confronted it upon 
the landing of the troops in 1899, and saving some $4,500,000 
worth of property when the natives were about to poison the 
water and set fire to. Iloilo. 

Major Jeffery, with the late Mark Twain and Melville E. 
Stone, the present efficient manager of the Associated Press 
were the founders of the Press Club of Chicago, when General 
U. S. Grant returned from 
his trip around the world 
forty years ago. 

No man is better fitted 

by experience, natural bent 
and genial influence for 
successful work in the way 
of publicity and promo- 
tion, either local or world 
wide, than Major Jeffery. 
Aside from the force of his 
personality, attainments, 
and requirements, he has 
close affiliations that prove 
of immense value. 


* * * 


RESH from a summer's 
sojourn in his native 
Italy, Tito Schipa returned 
in early autumn to Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston to 
receive plaudits that might 
easily have turned the head 
of any young tenor. For 
many years he has been a 
favorite in Spain, France 
and Italy, but last year was his first appearance in America. 
With the Chicago Opera Association he made a most favorable 
impression as a lyric tenor. The beauty of his voice and the 
purity of his art gave rich promise. 

After he had completed his first season in America, I found 
Tito Schipa to be most enthusiastic concerning his artistic 
future in America. He is more than a singer. He is a com- 
poser of some note, and showed me with much delight a score 
of a new oratorio he had just completed. Beginning as a 
choir boy, his musical career is romantic. He little dreamed 


Tito ScHIPA 
A son of sunny Italy who has been 
winning American laurels as a lyric 
tenor 
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of becoming a tenor, devoting himself more especially to com- 
position, but as he remarked with a quizzical look, “I could 
not find them to sing it right, so | sing it myself.” 

He is of a rollicking nature, is Schipa. When asked to sing, 
he made motions of “too much spaghetti,"’ but the Pathephone 
was turned on and a rollicking Italian medley in which Schipa’s 
voice was dominant, was heard. This was too much, and before 
he was aware of it, despite his “too much spaghetti,” he was 
rolling out B natural clear and flute-like. It is his favorite 
note, B natural, and what a philosophy of life there is in that! 

There are few operatic tenors who can shine to such advan- 
tage in concert as the little Italian, Schipa. One could not 
think of Caruso in a song recital, or even Jean de Reszke. The 
Boncis are few and far between. Schipa’s singing reflects his 
personality. Simple and modest in the concert hall, he does 
not try to clothe his songs with operatic frills, nor does he try 
to compel applause by sensational methods. Critics agree 
that in his method of attack, his phrasing and expression, there 
is an indefinable charm. There are no yawns when Schipa 
sings. Cold and critical Boston gave him an ovation that 
must have reminded him of his Spanish and Italian triumphs. 

Schipa has a little mascot, a dog he bought in Boston. He 
has taken the dog with him on his European tour, and they are 
great pals. The last time | saw him before sailing he was 
vigorously trying his teeth on the hem of Schipa’s trousers. 
That last night in his apartment in New York will never be 
forgotten, for it was the same Tito Schipa that we saw in the 
glare of the footlights. There was all the jollity and the same 
youthful spirits. The classic simplicity of his rendition of 
Caccini’s ““Amarilla’’ was a test of esthetic and vocal under- 
standing. Giordani's familiar air was especially pleasing, and 
the long line of the cantilena in his own “Ave Maria” will not 
soon be forgotten, for it was given with all the soulful feeling 
of the composer. 


* * * * 


HESE are the days when people are thinking more and 
more of savings and investments. The tests of readjust- 
ments have become individual, showing the points of weakness 
in the investment judgment of people who suddenly accumu- 
late money. It remained for the Morris Plan Bank to continue 
on its sound basis of character as premier collateral by pointing 
the way to others for a profitable education in investment 
and in saving. 

An article in the American Labor World pays a well deserved 
tribute to this institution in its relation to the development of 
individuality. It is pointed out to the average man of mod- 
erate income that there is only one person who stands between 
him and $50 outright given on a certain day in each year. 
The question is, Who is that one man? And you can have 
the money and change that man’s habit—for that man is 
yourself. The average American is carrying about in his 
pocket five to eight times as much money as he did before the 
war, and this naturally means an increase of personal expendi- 
ture and habits of spending money that are hard to govern. 

How about that $50? It was all figured out by Mr. W. D. 
McLean, of the Morris Plan Banking System. He urged a 
number of the Morris Plan customers to add a tiny mite to each 
one of their payments. It is all done with a little coupon book, 
and every nickel that goes with the Morris Plan payment 
works overtime without extra pay. The process is about the 
same as that of adding the postage you would pay on a remit- 
tance or a war savings stamp in carrying on the thrift plans of 
war times. In this way the Morris Plan has indicated how 
simple it is to have two incomes. The growth of this depart- 
ment will approximate over twelve thousand new incomes for 
Morris Plan customers in New York alone for one year. Mul- 
tiply this in one hundred and four branches all over the coun- 
try, and you can readily realize how these tiny rivulets of 
savings will soon become sources of steady and substantial 
incomes. 


ARTHUR J. Morris 
President of the Morris Plan Company of New York, president of the 
Morris Plan Insurance Society, and vice-president and general counsel 
of the Industrial Fniance Corporation 


Whenever | pass 261 Broadway I just drop in, go up one 
flight of stairs and look upon a scene that always reassures me 
of the future of the country. There I see young men and 
young women making loans and investments. Wages and 
salaries are in this way converted into an auxiliary of banking 
where the individual is a direct and responsible party to the 
transaction rather than a mere hoarding automatom. The 
Morris Plan has developed a sense of responsibility and co- 
operation and made character a physical asset. As individuals 
they become a component part, a living breathing force as it 
were in the industrial activities from which they draw their 
weekly pay. 

This is reinforcing the United States by a constantly 
increasing investment sense that steadily transmutes cents 
into dollars. It is democratizing capitalism and dissolving 
slowly but surely the iridescent dreams of the Bolshevist. 


* * * * 


EMORIES of the 1920 presidential campaign will include 

no more picturesque figure than that of Corinne Douglass 
Robinson, sister of the late Theodore Roosevelt. She resembles 
her famous brother in many ways. The quick, penetrating 
glance from her grey eyes—the aggressive and ready flow of 
repartee—in fact the very way she shakes hands, bring to 
mind memories of her distinguished brother. She knows how 
to carry the “Big Stick,’ as evidenced in her address at the 
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Republican National Convention in Chicago and in a stumping 
tour that marked her as a leader among women voters. 

Her virile attacks upon Carrie Chapman Catt and other 
political opponents, and her qualities as a poet, philanthropist 

and politician, in 
wm no way detract 
in from her reputa- 
tion as a model 
mother and 
charming hostess 
at the home in 
Mohawk, New 
York, where her 
son and daughter 
join in dispensing 
hospitality to the 
large number of 
distinguished 
visitors and 
callers. Like her 
brother she is a 
charming conver- 
sationalist, and 
has always been 
more or less thor- 
oughly posted on 
current events in 
politics. 

Her two ad- 
dresses in Boston 
on the birthday 
anniversary of 
her brother re- 
vealed her magnetic qualities as a speaker. Her references to 
her brother were most tender and touching, and all hearers 
were thrilled as if a kindred soul of Theodore Roosevelt was 
speaking. 

How fortunate it was that the first campaign in which all 
the women of America were permitted to vote for president, 
should find the spirit of Roosevelt marching on in the flesh and 
blood of his sister 

“After all, the home is the political center,” she said in an 
interview. “I judge a candidate by his home life more than 
anything else. Women will go to the heart of things and look 
at the man in his own home first. My brother's domestic life 
was the strength of his greatness. He loved, rather than 
shirked obstacles, and encountered difficulties as a blessing to 
develop sturdy character.” 


' 


Mrs. Orra E. Carroie 
One of the first women in this country to occupy 
a high position in banking 


* « * * 


ERHAPS no act of President-elect Harding shows his 

unspoiled human side better than the Christmas dinner 
he and Mrs. Harding shared with the corps of newspaper 
men who were stranded in the little snowbound city of Marion 
over the holidays. There were about a dozen of them, and 
one New York man had with him his two little daughters who 
are two and five years old. And what did the Hardings do? 
Why, they asked those lonesome men “to come to dinner and 
bring the children.” And it proved to be an old-fashioned, 
jolly sort of affair, instead of the formal dinner with frills and 
furbelows that mark state occasions. The two little girls in 
high chairs were the guests of honor: the President-elect carved 
the fourteen-pound turkey and the crimson-shaded lights of 
the Harding table glowed over one of the merriest dinner parties 
to be found in the whole country. Somebody went out and cut 
a little Christmas tree which the President-elect and the other 
men decorated with festoons of corn which they popped over 
the open fire. “Of course it didn’t amount to much,” said Mr. 
Harding, ‘but those children were happier than I can describe.” 
And so were we grown-ups—said the newspaper man who 
happened to be on hand for the occasion. 











S #- usefulness of woman in any field of effort is only 
limited by her choice of participating in hitherto untried 
professions. So when the Commercial Trust Company of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, designates Mrs. Orra E. Carroll as 
trust officer of a bank it is but a well-earned recognition of 
five and one-half years of service in various capacities of the 
banking business. 

Mrs. Carroll is the first woman in Arkansas, and one of the 
few women in the country, occupying such an important posi- 
tion in financial circles, the bank operated exclusively by 
women in Tennessee to the contrary. Her election to this 
office was but another stepping stone in a series of successive 
promotions to every position in the bank except that of paying 
teller. Mrs. Carroll, attached as she is to a business career, 
displays a helpful interest in civic enterprises. She is recording 


secretary of the State Federation of Business and Professional’ 


Women's Clubs of Arkansas, and holds a similar place with 
the National Federation. By her friendship and competent 
advice Mrs. Carroll has been instrumental in guiding young 
women to successful business careers. 


* * * * 


HE first of the new year saw the formal opening of the 

Stroud Motor Manufacturing Association, San Antonio, 
Texas, which is owned and controlled by several hundred Texas 
bankers, cattlemen, 
and representative 
business men. But 
the organization of 
this great indus- 
trial plant was suc- 
cessfully under- 
taken by Sam W. 
Stroud, and to him 
and Judge C. K. 
McDowell much of 
the credit is due. 
The company is 
capitalized for 
$2,000,000, and 
begins its career 
under the most 
auspicious circum- 
stances and condi- 
tions. One of the 
most valuable as- 
sets this company 
has is a patented 
“all in one” trac- 
tor, which alone 
could be sold for 
enough money to 
pay substantial 
dividends to the 
stockholders. 

For the present 
the Stroud Motors 
will make only the 
Stroud tractor, but 
a little later will 
make pleasure cars 
and trucks. The 
company has many 
large orders already 
on its books. It is 
such enterprises as 
the Stroud Motors that is developing the South, particularly 
Texas, where the demand for tractors is greater than the supply, 
and where the market already exists. Practically all the large 
farms and ranches throughout Texas and in most of our 
southern states are using tractors today. 


Sam W. Stroup 


President and founder of the Stroud Motor 
Manufacturing Association, San Antonio, 
which begun the actual manufacture of trac- 
tors the first of the year and is known as “San 
Antonio’s dominant industry.’’ Mr. Stroud 
is a young Texas banker and business man 
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What the Moving Picture Camera Sees 


Facts, fancies, news notes and gossip about the folks who make the pictures 


that you see upon the screen. 


Some forthcoming productions 


By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


ANOTHER FOX MASTERPIECE 


T= great moving-picture-going public has 
come to look upon William Fox as a pro- 
ducer of masterpieces. Now he is about to 
release what he says himeelf is his greatest pic- 
ture, “Blind Wives.” 

Built upon one of the most moving of human 
passions—woman’s inherent love of admiration 
and luxury, the five absorbing episodes of the 
story hold the mirror up to Nature, sparing 
nothing that is human to graphically record the 
foibles, the vanity, the passion, the self-seeking 
greed and self-forgetting nobility of our fellow- 
creatures. 

Beauty, luxury and drama have ever been 
kindred spirits. In “Blind Wives’ this theme 
is presented in terms of today. The photo- 
drama revolves about the desires of a beautiful 
and spoiled member of modern society, who 
demands beautiful raiment, no matter what the 
cost. Blind in her pursuit of her selfish desires, 
this woman finds herself the center of adventure 
after adventure, with romance, comedy and 
tragedy treading thrillingly upon each other’s 
heels. 

William Fox has produced in “Blind Wives’”’ 
not only the most beautiful and luxurious and 
richest of photo dramas as regards the story, 
theme and setting, but has incorporated into the 
drama a fashion display originated in the studios 
of the world’s most famous costumer, ‘‘Lucile’’ 
(Lady Duff Gordon). 

For the other side of the picture the action 
wanders into the Siberian snows, where the 
animals are trapped whose fur is used to trim 
milady’s dress. It lingers in a sun-kissed villa 
of France, where the busy loom yields the shim- 
mering silk for the garment, and pauses for a 
moment in the New York slums, where patient 
fingers fashion the artificial flowers that bloom 
for the gorgeous gown. 

The author of “Blind Wives’ is Edward 
Knoblock, who has perhaps more successes 
credited to him than any author now living. 
The story is based on his international stage 
success, ‘‘My Lady’s Dress,”’ which was pro- 
duced in 1914. 

Some of the features that made ‘‘While New 
York Sleeps’’ such a sensational screen success 
have been employed in ‘Blind Wives” by the 
same director, Charles J. Bradin, and the lead- 
ing players in that creation, Estelle Taylor, 
Marc MacDermott and Harry Sothern, have 
been entrusted with the more important parts in 
this latest Fox picture. 


HOW WESLEY BARRY GOT HIS FRECKLES 


ESLEY BARRY, nationally known as 
“Dinty,”’ who is now a star in his own 
right for Marshall Neilan, recently answered an 
inquiry as to how he came by his freckles, thusly: 
“I was up on the roof one day and got my face 
wet and then the sun came out—and I just 
rusted,”’ 
Which is not bad for a thirteen-year-old. 


Mary Miles Minter is planning to buildJaJbig 
home place in Laughlin Park, Hollywood. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


IN NEXT MONTH’S Moving Picture 
Section of the NATIONAL MaGaziNE will 
appear a striking feature story of W. K. 


Ziegfield’s gorgeous film production, 


“THE BLACK PANTHER’S CUB, 


beautifully 
photographs. 


illustrated with striking 

This production is in some respects 
the most remarkable moving picture 
spectacle ever put upon the screen, and 
features as the star the most brilliant 
actress on the American stage today. 


DO NOT MISS THIS 
SPLENDID FEATURE 
IN NEXT MONTH’S “NATIONAL” 


EILEEN PERCY 


Here’s another Fox film star who is mighty easy 
to look at. When the photographer took this pic- 
ture Eileen probably was thinking about that new 
Poiret twill street dress that May Allison of Metro 
flashed on a wondering public lately. It’s a wistful, 
wishful, wondering look she’s registering, anyway. 
Eileen is strong on that wistful gaze stuff 


TOM MIX IS A REAL WESTERNER 


OU’VE all seen Tom Mix, the Fox film cow- 
boy star, numberless times on the screen, and 
admired the perfect aplomb he displays when 
mounted astride a cavorting bronc and doing 
tricks with a rope or a forty-five. 

Mix, unlike some screen cowboys, did not 
get his training in back lots in Harlem. He’s the 
real thing—as western as they make ’em. He 
was born on a ranch near El Paso, Texas, and in 
his early days was a cow-puncher and a champion 
“roper’’ and “‘buster.’’ He took a hand in the 
Spanish American war, mixed in with the Boxer 
campaign in China, and then returned to his 
native heath and the occupation of his boyhood. 
Motion picture producers watched him while he 
took all the honors at a rodeo and invited him 
into the fold of filmland. The Fox Film Com- 
pany signed him up as a star for western pic- 
tures, and he has been with them ever since. 

Most all real cowboys look like New Hamp- 
shire farm hands, but Tom Mix is one real 
“‘puncher’’ who looks the part as the effete 
eastern screen devotee likes to picture it. 


RUDYARD KIPLING IN THE MOVIES 
AT LAST 


E might have known it! The inevitable 
happening almost always comes to pass 

if we wait long enough for it to transpire. Rud- 
yard Kipling, who a few years ago departed from 
our shores apparently in deep disgust with all 
American manners, customs, habits, and states 
of mind, is shortly to re-visit this fair land to 
supervise the pictures to be made in Los Angeles 
by the Kipling Productions Company, which is 
shortly to begin work at the Brunton Studios. 
It is understood that the first story to be pro- 
duced will be ‘“‘Without Benefit of Clergy.” 

While Kipling undeniably ‘wrote himself out’”’ 
a number of years ago, many of his earlier 
Indian tales, if adequately produced upon the 
screen, would make smashing features. 

Imagine ‘“‘The Strange Ride of Morrowbie 
Jukes” or “The Man Who Would be King” 
filmed by Griffith, say—or Fox. 

We hope that Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘temperament”’ 
will sustain the shocks incident to the association 
of author and movie director. 
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A SCENE FROM “BLIND WIVES’—FOX FILM 


Away back in 1914, Edward Knoblock’s play, **My Lady's Dress,’ made an international 


success upon the stage. 


Now he has evolved for the screen, with that as a basis, a gripping film 


drama, which William Fox has magnificently produced, with the title of “Blind Wives.” It 

is a story of human love and passion, a bewildering style show of superbly beautiful gowns, 

designed by the world’s most famous costumer, and a tale of thrilling adventure all in one. Need- 

less to state, it is staged, acted, and directed with all the infinite particularity of detail and artistic 
completeness that characterize all the Fox productions 


LILLIAN GISH LOOKING FOR A JOB 


ERE’S the latest heart-rending tale of 
unemployment that has come to our 

attention. It seems that Lillian Gish, who had 
a perfectly good job in Mr. Griffith's moving 
picture studio, had an offer of three dollars a 
week more (or was it three thousand?—some- 
thing like that, anyway) to go to work for the 
Frohman Amusement Company 

With the high cost of living and everything 
to be considered, Lillian felt that she couldn’t 
let a chance like that for making a big piece of 
change get by. So she signed up with the 
Frohman outfit 

And now (here’s where the sob-stuff comes 
in) her new employers have gone broke—and 
Lillian perforce has joined the ranks of the 
unemployed. Perhaps the (rumored) salary 
of $400,000—count ‘em—that the _ erstwhile 
star of “Broken Blossoms” and “Way Down 
East”’ was to receive had something to do with 
the financial debacle—at any rate the Frohman 
Amusement Company has gone out of business, 
and now Lillian is reading the “‘Help Wanted”’ 
columns of the daily press, and picking out the 
most economical and sustaining items on the 
dairy lunch menu. 

Such is life in this cold, cruel world—but do 
not despair, Lillian—Heaven will protect the 
poor working girl! 


BIBLE SCENES ON THE SCREEN 


FTER a year or more spent in research and 
preparation, the Sacred Films, Inc., of Bur- 
bank, California, have completed filming the 
first episode of the projected Holy Bible Series, 
which, when completed, will be one of the most 
stupendous moving picture productions ever 
attempted. 

The Pageant of the Bible will begin with the 
story of Adam and Eve and the tragedy in the 
Garden of Eden, and will end with the tremen- 
dous story of Paul and his ministry, a pageant 
in itself, and a work of dramatic picturization 
greater than anything yet done in moving pic- 
tures. 

The Noah’s Ark set, to be built for the ‘Del- 
uge’”’ spectacle, will be the largest single structure 
ever built for motion picture purposes. The 
actual dimensions of the Ark, as set forth in the 
Bible, will be carefully followed in its construc- 
tion, and an idea of its immensity may be gained 
by comparison with a familiar standard of pres- 
ent-day measurements. It will be nearly two 
city blocks long, and three stories high. The 
procession of the animals into the Ark will be 
one of the most impressive scenes ever filmed. 

There are to be fifty-four episodes in all, and 
it is expected that several years will be required 
to complete the huge undertaking, at an esti- 
mated outlay of $27,000,000. 


—— 


SOME DOGS—WE’LL SAY 


AA ARSHALL NEILAN was using a dirigible 

“blimp” in filming a scene for “Bob Hamp- 
ton of Placer,” in which is a spectacular repro. 
duction of the historical ‘Last Stand’’ of Genera} 
Custer, staged on the actual location of the 
original fight in 1876. 

While the “blimp” was soaring aloft and 
swaying at the ends of the restraining guide rope, 
a stiff wind arose, and, fearing that it might be 
blown away, Mr. Neilan called for volunteers 
among the colored privates of the regular army 
who were taking part in the production, to hold 
the ropes. 

“Sam ’Il hold it down alone,” said one darky, 
pointing to a lanky private shuffling by. ; 

“How come?” inquired Mr. Neilan skepti- 
cally, as he watched ten men digging their heels 
into the sand to keep from being dragged across 
the plain by the big gas bag. 

“Look at ’im—jes’ look at ’im,’’ explained 
the other ebon-hued warrior. ‘‘Dar ain’t nothin’ 
ever goin’ to lift those feet from de ground.”’ 


ROSCOE ARBUCKLE HOME AGAIN 


UR old friend Roscoe has been week-ending 

in Europe—seeing the sights—and acquir- 

ing an accent. Rumor hath it that he has added 

several new French phrases to his vocabulary. 

During his absence he raised a moustache, but 

it would take more than a moustache, even of 

the walrus variety, to effectively disguise Roscoe. 

Now he is back in Los Angeles, which he thinks 

is the only real town on the map, and all set to 
make faces at the camera man again. 

“Three Miles Out” is the title of the next 
film, in which he will be directed by James Cruze. 
Don’t fall overboard, Roscoe—three miles out is 
a long ways to swim back. 


LOUISE LOVELY 


Pretty name, isn’t it? We'll say so! And a 

pretty girl, too! She’s a Fox film star, and twinkles 

like a whole milky way. Have you seen her in 

“Partners of Fate?’ She’s almost irresistible in 

her human appeal in that example of the pro- 

ducer’s art. Now she is working in a drama titled 
“The Unbeliever’’ 
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“BILL” HART TO LEAVE THE SCREEN 


TS never has been anyone else quite like 
William S. Hart in the movies—and prob- 
ably there never will be again. He has filled a 
niche peculiarly his own. With a remarkably 
distinctive screen personality, he has built up a 
reputation that places him in the front rank of 
the best known and most admired portrayers of 
western characters upon the screen. 

The thousands of his admirers who have come 
to look upon Hart as a sort of permanent insti- 
tution, like the town hail or the court house of 
their particular local habitation, will be dis- 
mayed and shocked at the news that he is to 
retire permanently from the glare of the Klieg 
light and the glory of the celluloid film. 

He is making his last picture now at his studio 
in Hollywood—a western story of the sort that 
first brought him fame upon the screen, and when 
it is finished -he is going to devote his time to 
writing boys’ books, in whose pages he will pic- 
ture the romance and adventure of the old West 
as he knew it. ‘ 

He has purchased a new home on the road to 
Beverly Hills, where he lives with his sister, and 
where his literary labors will engage his time. It 
is safe to say that he will be sadly missed by 
thousands of loyal fans, who looked upon him 
as the subliminated ‘‘bad man’”’ of the films. 


WILLIAM FARNUM 


Before the moving picture studio began to lure the 
bright particular stars of the theatrical firmament 
away from what is known among the cognoscenti 
as the “spoken drama,” William Farnum had 
risen to dizzy heights of actorial eminence and popu- 
larity. Now he is one of the most popular Fox film 
stars known to thousands of movie fans 


MAE MURRAY—THE DANCING SPRITE 


¢ the chap who wrote “‘On with the dance—let 

joy be unconfined”’ could get a slant at Mae 
Murray’s terpsichorean rhapsodies, he’d prob- 
ably go wild with delight. For Mae dances like 
thistledown and moonbeams, light as an autumn 
leaf wafted by the wind, or a fairy joying in the 
Springtime. 

To watch her dancing before the camera at 
the Famous Players-Lasky Studio while the 
cabaret scene in ‘‘The Gilded Lady”’ is in process 
of being filmed, is like watching the embodied 
Spirit of motion come to earth for mortal delight. 


A SCENE FROM “OVER THE HILL”—FOX FILM 


Will Carleton, perhaps more than any other poet of his generation, could take a commonplace 
happening of a prosaic existence and weave about it a poem that would pluck poignantly at 
the heartstrings of humanity. Carleton was essentially a poet of the people, and more tender 
sighs, more tears, and more hearty guffaws were evoked by his homely poems than by those of 
any of the “highbrow” hands of literary history. 

William Fox has taken Carleton’s poem, ‘Over the Hills to the Poorhouse,’ and made it 
into a moving picture, packed to the brim with humor and tragedy and pathos. Middle-aged 
people, like you and I, who surreptitiously wiped away the tears when we read this poem, 
thirty years ago, can now sit in a darkened auditorium and cry frankly and unashamed as it 


flickers before us on the screen—and Dick and Mabel, in the front row center of the first balcony, 


in spite of all the insouciance of their eighteen years, will feel their hearts throb to the universal 
appeal of human love and sorrow 


Tireless she apparently is, a marvel of lightness, 
of grace, of joyful abandon. 

The blazing lights beat upon the polished floor 
like concentrated sunlight, and against the velvet 
background a myriad of balloons rise and fall 
and float and eddy about like bubbles of light in 
unison with the whirling, eddying. vision—the 
white, lithe, childlike Diana, a flashing form of 
shimmering silver that floats before the camera. 

And big, blonde, equable, capable ‘‘Bob’’ 
Leonard, Mae’s husband-director, watching, 
directing, critically observant of every detail, 
patient but insistent—the force that co-ordinates 
the spirits of light and motion that later will 
flash upon the screens of a thousand theaters to 
delight astonished and appreciative audiences 


HOW CHARLIE CHAPLIN HATES MONEY 


Y is reported that the First National practi- 
cally forced $500,000 on Charlie Chaplin as 
an advance payment when he recently delivered 
the completed print of ‘‘The Kid,’’ and that he 
is to be offered another half million as the balance 
of his honorarium for the two years of his time 
consumed in making the picture. 

Knowing Charlie’s deep-seated aversion to 
sordid wealth and his exalted ideas of ‘“‘art for 
art’s sake,’’ we confidently expect that he will 
refuse to accept the other five hundred thou— 
in which case we would like to suggest that the - «me 
money be used as a fund to establish and main- LORRAINE HARDING 
tain the “Charlie Chaplin Foundation for the The charming little ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ girl who 
Elevation of Moving Pictures.” blays the part of “‘Annabel Lee’’ 
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The millionaire’s daughter and her fisherman lover in 


Annabel Lee’ 


(sood Books and Poems on Films 


Joe Mitchell Chapple Produces Poe’s ‘Annabel Lee” 
as First of “‘ Different’? Movie Series 


NNABEL LEE,” first of a series of pictures 
of a new sort in the movie world, the scenes 
laid and photographed in New England, 
shown to an invited audience in Boston 

recently by Joe Mitchell Chapple, its producer. 

A dramatization of Edgar Allen Poe’s famed 
poem, the scenes photographed on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard and about the vari-colored 
cliffs of Gay Head, ‘“‘Annabel Lee’’ makes a five- 
reel photo play that is not only new and “‘differ- 
ent,” but is a movie that thrills without annoying 
with sex questions or introducing crime. 

It’s a clean and wholesome picture, the first 
of the productions that Mr. Chapple plans to 
give the public in his move to “‘photograph for 
perpetuation good books and poems.”’ In 
‘‘Annabel Lee’? Mr. Chapple has hit upon an 
educational sort of picture that will familiarize 
thousands with Poe’s poem 

While Miss Lorraine Harding, ‘‘The Heart 
Throbs Girl,’’ who is to be leading lady in all 
the ‘“‘Heart Throbs Productions that Mr. Chapple 
has under way, is still far too young to be a fin- 
ished star, her complete unaffectedness and nat- 
ural sort of playing make her even more entranc- 
ing in ‘“‘Annabel Lee.’”’ As she plays it the story 
has a startling true-to-life appeal that grips at- 
tention from start to finish, and there is lack of 
yards of face working to “display emotion.” 

And for any of the thousands of New Eng- 
landers who know Martha’s Vineyard as their 
summer playground, the familiar scenes have a 
double appeal And to those who have never 
visited the island the photography gives not only 
a gripping play, but some marvellously natural 
views of historic Gay Head 

Especially is this true of Gay Head and the 
towering cliffs and the rocks and ledges below 
them, where many a ship has its grave. Several 
of the scenes are laid just below the lighthouse 


was 


and coast station, and these stations, known to 
mariners from all parts of the globe, are shown 


‘ 


——_—__ 


in a new and unusually striking way. A major 
portion of the picture is laid at Vineyard Haven. 

The summer home of J. Herbert Ware of New 
York, in Vineyard Haven, out towards East Chop 
with its sunken gardens and pools, is used as the 
home of Colonel Lee, father of Annabel, and 
there she and her fisher-boy sweetheart meet. 
The harbor, with the fishing fleet, some striking 
photos of the fishing village at Menomish and 
other beauty spots have been woven into the 
photography. The historic old Proctor house js 
used as the home of Annabel’s fisherman lover. 

The audience was loud in its applause. Mr 
Chapple also showed ‘‘Sweethearts,”’ the love 
story of James Whitcomb Riley, as told by the 
Hoosier poet to Mr. Chapple himself. In this 
picture, which is to be changed somewhat before 
it is released, Mr. Chapple has also succeeded in 
getting the ‘‘Heart Throb,”’ and at the same time 
there is just a bit of pleasing light comedy 

“Darius Green,” ‘‘The Landing of the Pil- 
grims,’’ which will be photographed in Plymouth 
and Provincetown; ‘‘The House by the Road,” 
“Off Again, On Again, Finnegan,”’ and ‘“‘Bobby 
Burns” are a few of the other famed bits of litera- 
ture which Mr. Chapple is having his company 
produce for the screen. 

**My plan is to link the screen and literature,” 
he told the audience in a bit of a curtain speech 
before the private showing of ‘“‘Annabel Lee”’ and 
“‘Sweethearts.’”’ ‘‘The photograph is the natural 
evolution of the book and not only will ‘Heart 
Throbs’ pictures make hundreds of thousands 
familiar with famous literature about which they 
know nothing, practically, but it will give them 
moving pictures—real plays with real plots— 
that can be shown anywhere, any time, without 
anything offensive in them. The literary and 
musical gems of days gone by have not been for- 
gotten. They dwell in a plane of eminence and 
appreciation that defies reproach by reason of its 
own loftiness. The same melodies played by 
‘Heart Throbs’ in book form on the heartstrings 
of past genérations will now cheer future genera- 
tions in wider terms through motion pictures.” 

‘‘Annabel Lee’”’ is being released through C. A 
Powers, Equity and Joan Films Sales Company, 
32 West 42d Street, Aeolian Building, New York. 


The lovers re-united in the final scene of “‘Annabel Lee’’ 
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Lincoln’s Fame Secure in England 


Many schools, streets and parks are named for him, and at Hingham, 
the home of his remote ancestor Samuel, a memorial 
has been raised to his memory 


NOTABLE event in the career of Honor- 

able J. W. Davis as ambassador to the 
court of St. James was his address on Lin- 
coln at the home of Lincoln’s ancestors in 
England. 

The American ambassadors to Great Britain, 
from the earliest times, have never forgotten to 
honor the name of the great American, and Eng- 
land today is proud that the illustrious son of 
Abraham Lincoln was once a representative of 
his countrymen at the court of St. James. 

The address of Mr. Davis was commended 
highly throughout England and accounts for the 
fact that many schools, streets and parks are 
named in honor of Abraham Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln—they are not content to 
say merely the name Lincoln—but the ancestral 
associations in Great Britain prefix that dis- 
tinguished title, Abraham, so that the two 
words are found in nearly all the countries of 
Europe. 

Since the war the name of Lincoln is still more 
illumined, for has not the premier of Great 
Britain himself declared that one master man 
on whom any success was unexcelled of those 
who have lived, is Abraham Lincoln. Following 
is Mr. Davis’ address: 


“The whole earth is the sepulchre of famous 
men, and their story is not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on far away 
without visible symbol woven into the stuff of 
other men’s lives.” The stately words of the 
great Athenian echo down through the centuries. 
They come to us unbidden today when we meet 
to unveil the sculptured presentment of a great 
and famous man. His native earth lies far away 
across the seas and mountains, and his body is 
sepulchred in the valley of the Mississippi at 
the capital of the state in whose citizenship he 
was enrolled, but the inspiration of his life and 
labors extends around the globe, and this is but 
one of many monuments which testify to the 
universality of his influence. 

The features upon which we gaze are so well 
known that they would be recognized through- 
out the civilized world, but there is a local sig- 
nificance in this ceremony which must not be 
overlooked. It was from this village that his 
progenitors set out almost three hundred years 
ago to taste the great adventure of the new world 
and to join with those bold and hardy pioneers 
who were carving a new home out of the trans- 
Atlantic wilderness. Samuel Lincoln, the Nor- 
folk weaver, left Hingham, according to tradi- 
tion, in the year 1637; Abraham Lincoln, his 
remote descendant, returns today in this me- 
morial. It would be quite useless, if indeed it 
were not impossible, to attempt to trace from 
the one man to the other those qualities which 
shone at last in such enduring splendor. Those 
who puzzle over the mysterious laws of heredity 
pursue a trackless path. But whether to an 
Englishman or to an American there is cause for 
pride in the fact that this stock finally brought 
forth that rare and precious thing which men 
call genius. 

You will not expect me at this time to repeat 
the familiar story of Lincoln’s career, unsur- 
Passed in its contrasts of penury and power, of 
insignificance and fame, of utter failure and 
Sweeping success, of final victory and swift 


martyrdom. The tale of the boy born in a 
remote cabin who grew to be the leader of his 
people and the peer of kings; of the illiterate 
frontiersman who became one of the greatest 
masters that the English tongue has known; of 
the village lawyer whom history acclaims as the 
savior of the Union and the emancipator of the 
slaves, has filled, countless volumes and been 
the theme of tongues more eloquent than mine. 
In this place and to this audience | offer no apol- 
ogy for saying that it has never been better told 
than by an Englishman, Lord Charnwood; and 
that no summary of his character is more com- 
plete and accurate than that of another English- 
man, John Bright. Three days after the news 
of Lincoln’s death had stirred and shocked him, 
Bright wrote in his journal that: 


“In him I have observed a singular reso- 
lution honestly to do his duty; a great 
courage—shown in the fact that in his 
speeches and writings no word of passion 
or of panic or of illwill has ever escaped 
him; a great gentleness of temper and 
nobleness of soul proved by the absence of 
irritation and menace under circumstances 
of the most desperate provocation; and a 
pity and mercifulness to his enemies which 
seemed drawn as from the very fount of 
Christian charity and love. His simplicity 
for a time did much to hide his greatness, 
but all good men everywhere will mourn for 
him and history will place him high among 
the best and noblest of men.”’ 


Honesty, courage, gentleness, nobility, char- 
ity and simplicity—these are indeed the qualities 
which made Lincoln what he was and which 
explain in part, at least, his lasting hold upon the 
imagination and affection of mankind. During 
his stormy life he was reviled as have been few 
men of women born—not excepting those who 
have preceded and followed him in his great but 
tempestuous office; but from the hour of his 
departure, history and the universal verdict of 
mankind have made John Bright’s summary 
their own. 

And now, amid these sacred surroundings, 
we place his bust as a gift from America, as the 
likeness of one whose career we claim—not with- 
out pride—as typical of those things which make 
our country what it is. You receive it as the 
image of a great man of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
whose stock is rooted in this very soil and in 
whom you have, with us, an equal ground for 
pride. But this monument would be out of 
place, even here in the home of his ancestors, 
if this were less truly a land where opportunity 
stretches out her hand to raise the humblest 
to the seats of might and power; where high and 
low, rich and poor, weak and strong stand in 
equal right before an equal law, and where lib- 
erty counts and has counted her thousands and 
her tens of thousands ready to fight, and if need 
be to fall, in her defense. For those who come 
to look upon this figure will remember that their 
lot, no matter how lowly, can be no more humble 
than was his; and that no handicaps which Fate 
has fastened upon them can be heavier than 
those which he overcame. They will recall the 
shackles which he struck from the bondsman’s 
limbs and will be reminded that in his day, as in 


HonorAB_LE J. W. Davis 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James 


ours, liberty and democracy proved their power 
as they earned their right to rule in the affairs 
of men; and so reminded, they will be ready as 
was he to struggle and to die in the cause of 
human freedom and equality. 

It is the service of monuments not only to 
allure the memory, but to inspire the will. We 
erect the statues of the great not that we may 
admire, but that we may imitate them. If we 
will but listen, they speak to us with no faltering 
or uncertain tongue. Can we doubt what mes- 
sage it is that falls from these marble lips today? 
Cannot we hear on both sides of the Atlantic, 
above the babel of contending cries, the shouts 
of victor and of vanquished, above the clash of 
national ambitions and strivings, and the turmoil 
of domestic unrest, the familiar and deathless 
words of the second inaugural: 


“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.”’ 
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INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT HUMAN 
DOCUMENTS 

N commemoration of the Tercentenary of the 

Pilgrim Fathers, organized in Holland by the 
“Holland Pilgrim Fathers Commission, 1620- 
1920,” it is proposed to issue a facsimile edition 
of those portions of the Official Betrothal-Book 
at Leyden, which relate to the marriage con- 
tracts of the Pilgrims during their residence at 
Leyden, and of such of the Colony as remained 
in Holland 

The documents will be of great importance for 
the history and origin of the Plymouth Colony; 
they are only known at present in the form of 
extracts made by Dr. Dexter, and published by 
him in his “England and Holland of the Pil- 
grims.”’ 

This memorial volume will be published under 
the auspices of the Netherlands American Insti- 
sute by the well-known firm of Brill in Leyden, 
in 400 numbered copies, at a cost of $20 per 
copy. It will be accompanied by a transcrip- 
tion, translation, and notes by Dr. Plooij of 
Leyden and Dr. Rendel Harris of Manchester 

The betrothal records, in which occur the name 
of practically all the members of the Leyden 
Pilgrim Colony, usually include the following 
particulars: The date of the betrothal; the 
name of the bridegroom; his residence; his 
occupation; whether or not it is his first mar- 
riage; the name of at least one, usually of two, 
witnesses; the name of the bride; her residence; 
whether or not it is her first marriage; the name 
of at least one, usually of two, witnesses; the 
dates of the three publications of the banns; 
the subsequent date of the marriage itself; the 
names of the officiating magistrates 

In many cases the place of origin of bride and 
bridegroom is indicated 

The great importance of this Pilgrim memorial 
volume to public libraries in the United States 
and to the descendants of the Mayflower pas- 
sengers is evident. Copies of the work may be 
obtained direct from the publishers, E. J. Brill, 
Ltd., Leyden, Holland 


* * o 


ON THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 
OR a period of something less than thirty 
years, beginning shortly after the close of 
the Civil War, there was conducted in the great 
Southwest a business of such vast magnitude— 
attended by so much danger and adventure—as 
almost to bewilder the imagination. This busi- 
ness was the driving of cattle from the vast 
ranges of Texas over the famous Chisholm Trail 
to the cattle market towns of Abilene and Ells- 
worth in Kansas. Thousands of cowboys, 
hundreds of thousands of horses, and millions of 
cattle passed over this trail during the twenty- 
eight years of its existence, and the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that were paid to the cattle 
men of Texas for their herds of cattle and droves 
of horses brought riches and prosperity to the 
Lone Star state 
The cattle business bred a race of men inured 
to danger, hardship and adventure such as were 
never incident to any other occupation. The 
cowboy of fiction, as pictured on the screen and 
celebrated by song and story, is a picturesque 


Rambles in Bookland 


By ALLISON OUTRAY 








and engaging individual. The real cowboys, 
the men who drove those vast herds of steers 
over the old trails in the days when the Indian 
and the buffalo roamed the plains and the only 
law was the law of life and death as administered 
by the ever-ready six-shooter that every man 
carried loosely swinging at his hip, were perhaps 
not so picturesque as the cowboy of screen and 
story, but they were MEN—clear-eyed, hard- 
muscled, rough-handed men, whom danger could 
not daunt or hardship weaken. 

That the hardship and the dangers and priva- 
tions of their daily life developed the sterling 


GEORGE W. SAUNDERS 


Author of “The Trail Drivers of Texas’ and organizer of the 
Old Time Trail Drivers’ Association. As one of the first Texas 
cow-punchers to “go up the trail"’ in 1871, Mr, Saunders has been 
a conspicuous factor in the development of the live-stock industry 
of the Southwest. He is president of the George W. Saunders Live- 
stock Commission Company of San Antonio and Fort Worth and 
personally known to nearly every big cattleman in Texas—all of 
whom are his friends 


qualities of manhood that make for the highest 
class of citizenship is attested by the record of 
the scores of foremost business men in Texas 
still living, who went over the trail in their 
younger days and received their first training in 
the hard, rough school of the cattle business. 
But the years are slipping by, the Indian lives 
now on a reservation, the buffalo is gone forever, 
and the grass is growing on the Chisholm Trail. 
The curtain has fallen-on an industrial drama 
such as the world had never seen before, and 
never will see again. The actors in that drama 
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wait now for their last cue from the Great 
Prompter. Many of their brave company have 
made their last bow—have taken their last cur. 
tain call on the stage of life. Each passing year 
now means that they must draw closer to join 
hands about their ever-narrowing circle. 

Therefore, to embalm the memory of brave 
and adventurous days, to pay tribute to the 
courage and fortitude of the men who brought 
the blessings of civilization and the rewards of 
industry to a great state, and to mark for the 
reverent attention of the generations yet to come 
the location of a famed highway that belongs 
now only to the historic past, is the task that has 
been undertaken by George W. Saunders of 
San Antonio. 

In ‘‘The Trail Drivers of Texas’’ he has com- 
piled the personal reminiscences of more than a 
hundred men still living who in the days of their 
sturdy youth “went up the trail,’’ together with 
a great amount of historical detail concerning 
thefearly days of the cattle industry in that state 

Mr. Saunders was born on a ranch in Gonzales 
County, Texas, in 1854, has been.a cattleman all 
his life, was one of the first cowboys to “‘go up 
the trail’? when only seventeen years old, and 
owing to his prominence in the live stock and 
ranching interests of Texas, knows every cattle- 
man of consequence in the state, and was the 
organizer of the Old Time Trail Driver’s Asso- 
ciation in 1915. No man could be better fitted 
to fulfill the task that he has assumed of per- 
petuating the memory of the old trail drivers, 
the pioneers, and the heroic fathers and mothers 
of the young and brave men who fought for 
proud and imperial Texas. 

The book which Mr. Saunders had compiled 
is the only authentic history of the early days in 
Texas and aofual experiences on the trail in 
existence. There is no attempt at fine writing 
within its covers, but the very terseness of 
description and infinite detail of incidents of 
daily life in the pursuit of a hazardous occupation 
during an epic period of frontier history lend a 
charm to the narrative that makes it of intense 
interest to the reader. 

The book has been issued for the benefit of 
The Old Time Trail Drivers’ Association, and 
the proceeds of its sale are to be used in building 
a monument to those old heroes in the Bracken- 
ridgejPark at San Antonio. The price of the book 
is $5 per copy postpaid, and orders for it should 
be addressed to George W. Saunders, Union 
Stock Yards, San Antonio, Texas. ° 


* * * 


LAUGH AND GROW FAT 

bt fe ed Judge Henry A. Shute, the eminent 

Exeter, New Hampshire, jurist, wrote 
“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” some of our 
most tolerant literary critics raised their eye- 
brows inquiringly. They couldn’t quite en- 
vision such a learned ornament of the bar as 
Judge Shute writing real humor, so they ap 
proached their task of reviewing his book with 
no more than half-hearted enthusiasm. But 
after reading a few pages it began to get to them, 
and the reviewers, as well as the reading public, 
woke up to the fact that we had a real humorist 
right here in New England. 

Since ‘“‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” Judge 
Shute has given us a number of books, short 
stories and magazine serials that have incited 
us to merriment, but his latest book, *‘‘Brite and 
Fair,” gives promise of attaining even greater 
appreciation among that portion of the reading 
public that likes to laugh its way straight through 
a book, from cover to cover, than did his first 
book. 

“I woodent have ennybody read this diry for 
2 million dollars,” wrote Plupy Shute. And 
they never dared print this part until nov. 
“Brite and Fair’’ has started a wave of laughter 
rolling across the country. 


*“Brite and Fair.” Illustrated by Worth Brehm. Cos 
mopolitan Book Corporation: New York. Price, $1.90. 
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Meeting Demand Half Way 


The Knox Tire & Rubber Company of Mount Vernon, Ohio, Organized Along 
Up-to-date Lines 


By FLYNN WAYNE 


T is interesting to study for a moment the 
] remarkable success of one of America’s great 

industries. Twenty years have wrought a 
mighty change in business methods and social 
affairs, and indeed, have worked a mighty revo- 
lution. The last twenty years have witnessed 
the dawn of a new era—an era of better things, 
of greater prosperity. 

It is not a long time since the automobile was 
the toy of the wealthy man. Today it is the 
convenience of the mechanic, the business man, 
and the farmer. Truly, someone has said, ‘‘To 
save time is to lengthen life,’ and who will say 
that the automobile, by reason of its veritable 
annihilation of space, has not added millions of 
years to our national life. Twenty years ago 
America walked; today America rides in kingly 
state on cushions of air. 

And what of the future? Every year an addi- 
tional million or more of our American citizens 
are joining the ranks of automobile enthusiasts 
and, as sure as death and taxes, will come the 
bill for tires and tubes. 

To the ordinary mind that gives the subject 
even the slightest consideration, retrogression 
in the rubber industry is unthinkable. It re- 
quires no prophetic vision to see in the near fu- 
ture a national production of rubber products 
that will equal, if not surpass, some of the prod- 
ucts that have been characterized as ‘‘Kings.”’ 

There may have been some recent miscalcu- 
lations regarding the national demand for rubber 
products which temporarily disturbed the indus- 
try, but the fact remains that no class of manu- 
facturing has a brighter future than the making 
of automobile tires and tubes and other rubber 
products. 

As the years go by, more and more millions of 
cars will join the ceaseless procession, thus 
multiplying and re-multiplying the profit of the 
fortunate shareholders of Amreica’s progressive 
tire companies. The automobile manufacturer 
makes but one profit per car, while the tire 
builder reaps many profits per car before it is 
consigned to the oblivion of the junk heap. 

Up to this time almost any kind of a rubber 
corporation has been able to show profit. The 
future, however, does not hold out the same 
degree of hope for men of inability and inexperi- 
ence. The concerns that will make handsome 
profits for their shareholders in coming years 
will be those with up-to-date equipment and 
integrity and ability at the helm. 

While traveling through Ohio recently, | visited 
the wealthy and picturesque city of Mount 
Vernon and found that a rubber enterprise had 
been launched in that city which stands in a 
unique position among institutions of its class. 
It was the new rubber manufacturing plant of 
The Knox Tire & Rubber Company that at- 
tracted my attention, the factory building having 
aroused my curiosity because of the many com- 
mendable features that are absent in the ordinary 
new ventures of its kind. 

It would be difficult to find a more scientifi- 
cally designed or better constructed factory 
than the new plant at Mount Vernon. Not 
only has the construction of the factory been 
under the supervision of a* master builder, but 
the machinery selected is of the highest and most 
modern type known to the rubber industry. 


The degree of efficiency in the rubber tire 
factory is determined by the number of tires 
of the ordinary size the plant will turn out daily 
per capita of men employed. When measured 
by this test, it is found that production is more 
than double in the modern plant over many of 
the poorly equipped factories that were built 
ten years ago and installed with the machinery 
that did service at that time. 

Epictitus once said: ‘‘If you would be a thread 
in life’s tunic, try to be the purple.”” The build- 
ers of the Knox Tire & Rubber factory must 
have had this safe advice in mind when they 
planned the new factory at Mount Vernon. 

The Knox Tire & Rubber Company was or- 
ganized by a coterie of experienced tire and 
rubber experts. It entered the tire field un- 
heralded by the fanfare of trumpets. There 
were no noisy predictions of unusual accom- 
plishments and no unreasonable promises in 


The Knox Tire & Rubber Company entered 
the field at a time when the industry had become 
stabilized. The costly experiments that per- 
plexed others are incidents of bygone days and 
the field is now open and opportunity inviting. 
With the expert ability that stands at the helm, 
the Knox institution should become one of the 
most successful enterprises of its kind in the 
country. 

The construction of the new factory was begun 
January 3, 1920, and the building was completed 
December 15. The first installation of machin- 
ery will be ample for manufacturing 800 tires and 
2,500 tubes daily. Additional machinery can 
be intsalled in the present building so that 1,500 
tires and 4,000 tubes can be manufactured daily. 

The organization of the company and the 
building of the new plant has been under the 
special direction of Mr. B. E. Frantz, one of the 
best-known men in the rubber industry. Mr. 
Frantz was formerly connected with the Mason 
Tire & Rubber Company; also the Ideal Tire & 
Rubber Company, in important official capaci- 
ties. In former years he occupied responsible 
positions with the Diamond Rubber Company, 
the Knight Tire & Rubber Company, and others. 
He has superintended the construction of several 
plants that have been successful, his ideas. of 
manufacture always being quality first. 

In the present enterprise Mr. Frantz sur- 
rounded himself by men of experience in the 
rubber business, and who had won a reputation 
for business ability. Mr. V. V. Hendershott 
has had sixteen years experience in the manu- 
facture of tires and tubes and has been Mr. 





Plant of the Knox Tire & Rubber Company at Mount Vernon, Ohio. The last word in scientific 
design and construction 


order to attract investors. It was an enterprise 
launched by men who do things conscientiously 
and intelligently. At the outset it was agreed 
that not a single member of the board of direc- 
tors should draw salary until the factory began 
operation. Hence it was not the lure of big 
weekly pay checks that animated their endeav- 
ors, but rather an earnset desire to build an enter- 
prise that will be a monument to their names. 

The low organization expenses and business- 
like methods of the company have brought special 
comment from the Ohio Public Securities Com- 
mission, a body of men who are experts in 
corporate organization and finance. 

The men who organized this institution and 
who will pilot its affairs are well known in the 
rubber industry, and it is certain will jealously 
guard the excellent reputation they have gained 
through several years of unqualified success. 


Frantz’s chief assistant in the building and 
installation of plants. His engineering ability 
is well known to men engaged in the industry. 

Mr. E. Scott Cannell, vice-president, has been 
identified with the rubber industry for the past 
four years. All his business experience has shown 
that he is a splendid organizer and successful in 
every undertaking. 

Mr. F. D. Spencer, secretary, was formerly in 
the automobile business in North Carolina, and 
understands how manufactured products should 
be successfully marketed. He is a gentleman 
of the highest integrity and his enthusiasm and 
optimism will be important factors in winning 
success for the Knox enterprise. 

The sales end of the organization will be under 
the trained supervision of A. S. Hetzel and C. B. 
Carpenter. Both gentlemen have filled im- 
portant positions with some of the large rubber 
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corporations and know the requirements to get a 
product on the market at the minimum expense. 
Already the company has laid plans to secure 
its share of foreign trade. Mr. Joseph J. Andre- 
oli, with offices at 205 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, is in charge of the exporting de- 
partment and has already secured some very 
promising prospects for immediate business. 


THE CITY OF MOUNT VERNON 


It should be stated that Mount Vernon is the 
county seat of Knox County, and is located 
within a few miles of the geographical center of 
the state. It has been described as “the biggest 
little city in the state of Ohio,’’ and also as the 
“city where agriculture, industry and the fine 
arts join hands in perfect harmony.” 


Monument that marks the last resting place of 
Daniel Emmett, the author of ‘‘ Dixie Land”’ 


With an official census of 9,357 persons, Mount 
Vernon has an economic population of twelve 
thousand. The city is forty-five miles from 
Columbus, the state capital, ten hours from 
Chicago, one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
Cleveland. It is located on the main market 
road of the state—connecting Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. 

Because of its plentiful supply of natural gas, 
excellent railway facilities and healthful living 
conditions, Mount Vernon has come to be a 
busy city of factories. 

Chief among the industrial concerns in addi- 
tion to the new rubber factories are: The repair 
shops of the Akron Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Company; the C. & G. Cooper 
Company, builders of steam and gas engines; 
the Chapman Engineering Company, manu- 
facturing gas producers; the Mount Vernon 
Bridge Company, structural steel and bridges; 
the Hope Forge and Machine Company, castings 
and machine work; the Mount Vernon Foundry 
and Engineering Company, castings; the That- 
cher Manufacturing Company, milk bottles; 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, plate glass; 
the Superheating Boiler and Furnace Company, 
furnaces and steam heating plants; the Butcher 
Bailing Machine Company, gas well bailers and 
the Rich-Sampliner Knitting Mills Company, 
sweaters, bathing suits, and knit goods. 

There are very few foreigners living in Mount 
Vernon, and practically all of the foreign-born 
persons in the city are naturalized citizens. 

Approximately ninety per cent of the citizens 


own their own homes. The city is built in a 
forest, and its streets are lined with ancient, 
stately native trees. It has five ward schools, 
parochial school and high school, an excellent 
first-grade public high school, ten churches, four 
hospitals, public library and up-to-date Y. M. 
C. A., and an exceptionally well-organized and 
active Chamber of Commerce. 

A unique feature of Mount Vernon’s social 
life is the annual May Festival, lasting three 
days, during which some of the greatest musical 
artists of the world appear, supported by a 
chorus of local men and women who are trained 
and directed by a Mount Vernon business man— 
Mr. William Coup. 

A Community Music Club is a thriving insti- 
tution in Mount Vernon and gives a series of 
entertainments every year, at which artists of 
national reputation appear. 

Thirty-one fraternal orders add much to the 
social life of the city, as do the women’s clubs, 
etc. The beautiful home and grounds of the 
Mount Vernon Country Club and its excellent 
golf course are particularly popular in the 
summer. 

Mount Vernon has three banks and three 
building loan companies. In addition to these 
three is one other building and loan company in 
Knox County and seven other banks. Knox 
County is one of the richest agricultural counties 
in Ohio, and is a leader in the production of wool, 
dairy, and poultry products. Sales by the 
Knox County Pure-Bred Livestock Association 
attract buyers from all parts of the United States. 
The county is also a heavy corn-producing 
county. 

The farmers of Knox County are an active and 
thoroughly practical class of men. They have 
centralized schools for their children in many 
sections of the country. They enjoy the bene- 


fits of a wide-awake Farm Bureau with nearly 
fifteen hundred members, and have, in addition, 
a well-organized grange, some co-operative ship- 


ping and buying concerns, livestock associations 
and the like. 

The Knox County fair ranks high among the 
county fairs in Ohio. The fair grounds belong 
to the Agricultural Society and their exhibits each 
year draw not only from the county, but from-* 
adjoining counties. ; 

The 1920 census gives Knox County a popula- 
tion of thirty thousand in round numbers, and 
an idea of the prosperity of the county can be 
gained from the fact that in 1920 over five thou- 
sand automobile licenses were issued to residents 
of the county. 

One mile from the north corporation line of 
Mount Vernon stands the little cabin in which 
“Uncle’’ Daniel Decatur Emmett, famous min- 
strel and author of ‘“‘Dixie,”” spent his declining 
years. “Uncle Dan” is buried in beautiful 
Mound View cemetery, and his grave is visited 
annually by hundreds of visitors to Mount 
Vernon, among them many of the old-time min- 
strel men, who trouped with him in his palmy 
days. 

Emmett was born in Mount Vernon and 
returned to his old home to spend his declining 
years after his song had made him famous 
throughout the nation. ‘‘Dixie’’ was written in 
New York City in 1859. 


[FROM OUR ROTARY POET] 
BETRAYED 


The other night 

I went to the theater 

With a low-browed friend, 
And the orchestra played 
“The Little Brown Jug.” 
And he thought 

It was the national anthem 
And stood up, 

And I did, too, 

Darn him. 


————___ 


“THAT ANGLIN’ FEELIN?” 


QOMETIMES I want to go away and be alone: 
just take my reel and fishing pole, and cast 
a fly in some dark hole. That’s when I’ll think 
—but not atone—for things I’ve said and deeds 
not done. One chance enough to whip my line. 
Then feel the thrill—that speckled-pulling fine. 
Say, man, that’s living! When you feel your 
rod’s a-giving—now she bends—you play him 
in ker-splash—and then he fights like sin. Can't 
you see there’s times a feller wants to be alone? 
Say, fishin’ ’Il take the kinks from my back-bone, 
and make me feel that time is lost, that’s spent 
in business figuring cost. 

I like to pitch my camp on the Indian, and lie 
on the bank of that stream, my head down in 
the sand and cones, and my feet poised “up 
a-beam.”’ An old felt hat shot full of holes sits 
comfortably over my face: Say man, do you 
wonder I go off alone, when I love this sort of a 
place? ‘ ne ‘ 

Then at night after “Now I Lay Me?” jis 
through, and the glow from the embers is red, | 
peek through those holes at God’s wonderful 
stars; sure you see why I love such a bed! 
You’re not alone when you can name those gems, 
and walk in the Milky Way; your fire will 
crackle and coyotes will howl, but give me the 
night for the day. For it’s then you sleep and 
“‘ketch up” a bit; you dream of a whale on your 
line. Lonesome? No! Just gol darn lazy! 
Don’t you see why such solitude’s fine? 


* * * 


I love to climb out on an old crooked limb, 
bend over and lap up my drink; then watch the 
eddies and ripples at play, as they run in and 
out of the brink. Just lean over the pool and 
take a good look and meet yourself face to face; 
you'll find Nature’s mirror ‘right on the job”; 
and it’s really the very best place for the man 
who is down, and worried, and blue, and don’t 
know himself as he should; to count all his 
blessings—take stock, as it were—he’ll find he’s 
away to the good. God’s woods and streams, 
the fishing and ferns, with the stars play a won- 
derful part in re-making the man; for he finds 
himself when he’s lived close to Nature’s big 
heart. 

It’s here where white pines grow tall, and so 
straight, the bark is thick, coarse and flat; they 
make lumber like cork, so white and so soft— 
each branch a cockade for a hat. The hemlock’s 
needles are shaggy and bunched; the Norway’s 
bark long and quite red; the beautiful birch 
lives dressed in pure white, by contrast the 
tamarack’s dead. The beech bark is gray, an 
aristocrat cold; the maples wave welcome, you 
know, to the family of trees I’m speaking of. 
No wonder, when lonesome, I go. 

Someone has fittingly, truthfully said, ‘‘Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before.’’ The 
picture I want is of long shadows cast, when the 
woods afternoon’s near o’er. The chipmunk 
hurries to roll up in his bunk, or a robin lilts his 
last sweet call, and you dreamily study the tree 
silhouettes. Oh, the colors of woods in night's 
fall. That’s when quiet’s supreme and your 
day’s sport is done, you have loafed to your 
heart’s content. Read Stevenson’s and Thoreau 
—the best books on the woods, and O. Henry 
stories! hell bent. 

~ * + 


So I’ve packed up my “turkey,” am off for a 
hike. I’ve cut loose from the gossipy towns, 
and away to the woods, where I| think the thing 
out, and forget that life’s mostly downs. | just 
want to fish down my old Indian stream, forget- 
ting the world and its pelf, or sit midst the cones 
against a big pine tree, and get to know fully— 
myself. Just try it, old man; take your dog, 
rod, or gun, put some grub in your creel, then go 
to the woods for a tramp, or a fish, or a loaf, 
for whatever you reap you first sow. 


Davip L. GoopwiLLlie. 
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The Meat You Eat 


How the Institute of American Meat Packers is helping to solve the 
big problem of feeding the nation 


APPILY, the era of muckraking seems to 

be rapidly fading behind the horizon of 

the past. It has done the country good, 
perhaps not so much as can be noticed, but it 
has left a mess of misunderstandings for judges 
and statesmen to clean up. 

\t the same time the gospel of ‘‘Get together’ 
is being preached. The gospelers are 
found, too, among interests that of 
late were biting and devouring one 
another, while they themselves were 
being scratched and mauled by the 
people outside who were led to believe 
that all who supplied their needs on a 
large scale were thieves and robbers. 

“Get together” was eloquently 
urged, a few weeks ago, upon the con- 
vention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers by Frank J. Hagenbarth 


the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and a large sheep-raiser of the 
western country. He was introduced 
to the assembly by Thomas E. Wilson, 
president of the Institute, as ‘‘a man 
who is a great student of the produc- 
ing side of our industry, a man who is a 
great producer himself, broad-minded, 
liberal in his thought and courageous 
enough to say what he thinks.”’ 

Mr. Hagenbarth’s plea for the 
doctrine of ‘‘Get together” was woven 
into an address in which an alliance of 
producers and packers was advocated, 
and illuminating facts regarding pres- 
ent abnormal conditions on the pro- 
ducing side of the country’s meat 
supply, as important to the consuming 
public as to his audience, were suc- 
cinctly presented. 

He began by telling of ‘‘a time when 
the packer was looked upon by the 
livestock man as a sort of ogre,” 
dwelling in a castle in an inaccessible 
place, out of which, in the dark of the 
night, with his myrmidons he would 
rush and grab what he could, and then 
retreat to his isolated fastness, never 
to emerge again until he was ready to 
make another swoop. A packer in 
those days represented ‘‘some dread 
thing that would take away from us 
that which we had and give us as 
little as possible in return.” 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago 
there might have been a tinge of truth 
in this conception of the packer. But 
he was not solitary in this regard. 
That the business ethics of bankers 
and railroad managements in those 
days was not what it should have 
been was a proposition equally tinged 
with truth. 

Now he could see the dawn of a day 
he had been looking for, twenty years 
or more. It was a great day for the 
livestock industry when a man could 
come before such a wonderful repre- 
sentative gathering and be received 
with applause. This he took as a 
tribute to the industry he represented. 


By R. A. STANLEY 


‘The time has passed,’’ Mr. Hagenbarth said, 
‘‘when a man’s motives will be impugned if he 
has the moral courage to take a stand, though 
there are a number of livestock men and a num- 
ber of packers who don’t seem to know it. 

“I think that the packers, under the tremen- 
dous fights that have been made against them, 





THOMAS E. WILSON 
President of the Institute of American Meat Packers 


the public criminations and recriminations, have 
become entirely too apologetic. I think the time 
has come when the packer, like the producer, 
has got to stand up and fight.” 

Mr. Hagenbarth explained that he did not 
like the bellicose word he had just spoken, but 
the idea came to him at a meeting in Chicago 
some days previous. He had introduced 
a resolution there, the passage of which 
a big packer, while conceding it was the 
proper solution for a lot of things, told 
him would carry with it ‘‘the earmark 
of the packers of Chicago,” and would 
thereby be killed. The speaker did not 
think that there was any occasion in 
the world why the packer should oc- 
cupy that apologetic position. 

“This is free America,’’ the wool 
producer cried. ‘‘And because a man 
is a packer or a livestock producer does 
not mean that he has lost his Ameri- 
can manhood. He has his rights, and 
I think the time has come, on the part 
of the packers, when they must demand 
justice and not supplicate it. The time 
has come when the livestock producers 
of this country are demanding an agri- 
cultural policy!’ 

Applauded for this declaration, Mr. 
Hagenbarth proceeded to ask if they 
stopped ‘‘to realize that this is the only 
country, civilized or semi-civilized, on 
the face of the earth that has nothing 
approximating an agricultural policy?” 

Out of the total appropriations of 
this country, not counting war, less than 
one per cent was devoted to the live- 
stock industry of the United States, he 
told them. From the billions of dol- 
lars of loans made, less than five per 
cent were devoted to agriculture and 
livestock. Yet, in normal times and 
under normal conditions, nearly forty- 
five per cent of the internal commerce 
of the United States came from agricul- 
ture and livestock. Mr. Hagenbarth 
asked his auditors to note the differ- 
ence in policy between the ‘drifting’ 
of the United States and the aggressive 
and constructive policies of Australia 
and South America for the promotion 
of farming and stock-raising. ‘What 
happens to the live-stock industry and 
what becomes of it,’’ the speaker 
averred, ‘“‘is no matter of concern to 
anybody in this government except a 
few individuals in the Department of 
Agriculture, who throw up their hands 
in helplessness.”’ 

He thought he could see a way of 
bringing about a solution of this prob- 
lem, and that was right through the 
splendid Institute of meat packers. It 
was hard to organize the livestock men. 
“Yet the livestock man, like the packer, 
is human and open to conviction. And 
if we can only get together!’ Instead 
of himself and one or two other pro- 
ducers being present there that day, 
there ought to be fifty. Every presi- 
dent of a livestock organization in the 
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country ought to be invited by the packers, and 
more than invited. The livestock leaders ought 
to be urged to come because he believed, as while 
sitting there he had heard several times, directly 


¢€ 1926m0+ 


G. F. SWIFT, Jr. 


Vice-president of Swift @ Company, and chairman of the Public Relations Committee 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers 


and inferentially, from Mr. Swift and various 
reports presented, that the interests of the 
producers and the packers were one and the same 
and indissoluble 

If they did not want a livestock industry in 
this country, let them be frank and sav so, Mr 
Hagenbarth argued. Let them say conditions 
are not proper. Wages, land, freights—every- 
thing is too high, and we simply can’t consider 
it. We will buy things where we can get them 


cheaper—wool from Australia, lambs from New 
Zealand, beef from South America—and just 
forget the livestock industry. ‘That is the 
manly way to do it,”’ the speaker asserted. He 
went on to give facts of pro- 
duction as showing the ab- 
surdity of admonitions the 
stock-raiser was receiving 
from various sources, to in- 
crease his production while 
adopting limitations such as 
those against marketing 
young animals, “when that 
man is trying to keep his 
head above the waters of li- 
quidation that are threaten- 
ing to engulf him on every 
side.”’ 
He cited an increase of 
550 per cent in 1919 against 
normal times for cost of hay 
alone in feeding sheep, an in- 
creased price of 150 per cent 
in corn and 130 per cent in 
cotton cake, and, after figur- 
ing the increased amounts of 
corn and cotton cake needed 
under present range condi- 
tions, it worked out an en- 


hanced cost of 280 per cent- 


Other advanced charges he 
detailed comprised pasturage 
bills over 200 per cent, herd- 
ers’ cash wages, 122 per cent; 
wages of shearers, 174 per 
cent; of farm hands, 125 per 
cent; foremen, less than 100; 
manager, 20 per cent; inter- 
est rates, 50 per cent; freight 
by the car 85 per cent; com- 
missions (new. rates not 
then in effect), 150 per cent; 
taxes, 166 per cent. 

Mr. Hagenbarth proceeded 
to contend that they could 
not pay an increase of about 
200 per cent on the cost of 
producing their commodities 
and then sell them without 
getting a proportionately 
higher price. From this he 
urged that the only way 
to do was to come to an 
amicable understanding with 
the consumer. 

‘The American consumer,”’ 
he declared, “is as big a man as the American 
producer or as the American packer, and just 
as fair a man in every way. We are all fellow- 
Americans. And if we give him to understand 
that these are the conditions that afflict your 
industry and our industry, and we join hands 
and do not fritter away our resources in fighting 
one another, and we join hands to fight common 
conditions, conditions common to both of us, 
then we will get somewhere.” 


With a comment on the bootless controver. 
sies between these two related industries in the 
past, Mr. Hagenbarth proclaimed afresh the 
gospel of “Get together’”’ which for fifteen years 
he had .been expounding. He concluded with 
concrete suggestions to meet the public demand 
for more equable distribution of meat stock 
by the calendar, such as adopting the New Zea. 
land practice of freezing lamb to carry it over 
from the plentiful season to that of scarcity. (A 
voice told him “‘they’d try to send them to jail 
for hoarding’”’ if this plan were adopted. The 
voice, by the way, only gave another reason for 
the need of educating the body of consumers 


FRANK J. HAGENBARTH 
President of the National Wool Growers’ Association 


to knowledge of conditions hedging production 
and distribution in all industries.—Epitor.) 

Advocating again the admission more freely 
of producers into the counsels of the packers, 
Mr. Hagenbarth ended his address, receiving 
prolonged applause on sitting down, with the 
following words: 

‘‘And when that is done (getting the producers 
into the packing organization) we are not only 
working for ourselves, but I believe we will be 
working for the consumer, who is the man, after 
all, whom we have got to consider. And I cannot 
conceive of any work that we can do on our part 
or any work that you can do on yours that will 
do us all more good and be of more national 
benefit than getting together, especially if it 
will result in the building up of an agricultural 
and livestock policy in this great, thoughtless 
country of ours.” 
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The most valuable of all machinery 


Girls 


The tiny cogs upon the periphery of the wheels of business 
are, in their way, as important as the wheels themselves 


By FRANCES L. GARSIDE 


ERHAPS there is a girl who resents being called 
machinery, but this does not modify the fact that 
she is a vital part of the big machinery that keeps 
the world going, and if she is as interested in the 
industrial life she is entering, as it is in her, she is 
proud that she is a cog on the wheel. The day when she was 
a butterfly on the wheel is past. 

She is a cog, and when she does not move smoothly and 
efficiently in the little groove laid out for her, she interrupts 
the work of the entire machine. That she fails is so often due 
to ill health that the Young Women’s Christian Association 
launched a new activity a few months ago which it is hoped 
will spread over the globe; that activity is to popularize health. 

This is the method: Over the door of a building in down-town 
New York swing the words “Health Center,” with competent 
women physicians in charge, and word sent to the girls em- 
ployed in industrial life in that section. The girl in industry 








loves pretty clothes; she buys them with the weakness of youth; 
she prefers the food that is rich in sweets to food more nutri- 
tious; she is a movie fan, and takes her exercise watching her 
screen idols get theirs. In consequence her health suffers. 
Sometimes she goes to a doctor and he gives her a prescrip- 
tion in Latin, which the druggist fills with an inroad in her 
purse almost as appalling as that made by the physician. As 
she doesn't change her habits of life, the relief is only temporary. 
She is persuaded to come to the Health Center. There the 
woman physician makes a physical examination so exhaustive 
it tells the story of the girl from the physical condition of her 
parents to the height of her heels. She is told in simple- words 
where the trouble lies, and is taken by the physician to the 
leader of the gymnasium, in the same building, and the pre- 
scription translated into methods of exercise best adapted for 
the patient's needs. This, of course, is not all; the girl must 
promise to drink at least a dozen glasses (Continued on page 477) 


VoLLEY BALL, RECREATION AND HEALTH CENTRE 
Social Education Department of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
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Editor Harding Talks to “The Boys” 


Continued from page 454 


helpers. He didn't preach to us, but he made it clear that 
he stands for honesty of purpose and clean journalism, come 
what may. 

He talked of other things—of how long ago he made up his 
mind that team work and respect for the feelings and opinion 
of others, both in business and politics, was the road he should 
follow—a sort of ‘watch-your-step” policy, and not tread on 
the toes of other people who have an equal right to follow the 
trail already blazed or to blaze a trail of their own. ‘No one 
gets big things done in this world,” said he, “without friends, 
well wishers, and co-operation.” And that’s typical of Warren 
G. Harding. He believes in himself, he has confidence that he 
can “sense things out,” but he believes “there are others.” It 
is NO One-man-country or one-man-government that he has in 
view, and when some of the men fired questions at him con- 
cerning certain much-talked-of-reforms that do not come directly 
under administrative power, Mr. Harding showed plainly that 
butting in on what don't concern him isn't one of his traits. 

And so the talk ran on for more than an hour. Sometimes 
Mr. Harding dropped into reminiscence of his early newspaper 
days—for, remember, he was talking to “fellow-craftsmen,” 
and not to the country; then again he would reply to a fire of 
questions on politics and policies and strike straight out from 
the shoulder against methods and measures which he condemns. 
Sitting there in a sort of informal smoke talk, with his strong, 
clear-cut face, sometimes stern and sometimes merry, Mr. 
Harding showed us the very cockles of his heart—then put us 
under the ban of confidence and clamped down the lid. 

We cannot tell the world what Mr. Harding said that day, for 
his “put yourself in my place, boys, and don’t quote me and 
make a feature story out of this,’ was said with emphasis, and 
“the boys” promised. All the same, it’s certain when Mr. 
Harding becomes President he will see to it every citizen gets 
a fair deal, regardless of political faith or factions. Newspaper 
men know what goes on behind the scenes: they know whether 
the man at the top of a ladder is gold or dross; and the news- 
paper men whom he took into his confidence that day rate him 
as one hundred per cent gold standard. 


The Science of Costfinding 


Continued from page 440 


“After this experience | began studying the subject of cost 
determination, but could find no possibility of applying the 
methods set forth in books on cost accounting to the processes 
of printing. My intimate knowledge of these processes led 
me to analyze them for the purpose of determining what ex- 
penses were involved in them. The result of this analysis was 
the development of the ‘Science of Cost Engineering.’ 

“When about sixty-five systems had been installed in print- 
ing factories by my organization, the printers’ international 
organization took up the work of cost system installation on its 
own account. Its officials stated that they approved of these 
methods, but could not give them official sanction because it 
would advertise my business. Their object was to develop 
interest in their own organization without giving credit to any 
outside source of information. 

“At the present time there are hundreds of manufacturing 
concerns, in different lines of production, in the United States, 
using Denham methods—and the general verdict is that the 
longer they use them, the more thoroughly they are convinced 
that the value of the results is unquestionable. 

“A concern in the Middle West had experienced a deficit in 
its business every year for four years. It installed a Denham 
cost finding system, and when the first cost statement was 
produced, the directors were shocked at its differing so greatly 
from their own estimates of cost. A meeting of directors, 
superintendent, foremen, accountant and cost clerks was called 


to deliberate on the matter. After everyone who knew any- 
thing of the inside operations had been carefully questioned, 
the directors were led through the various items of cost distri- 
bution and challenged to show any weakness in the methods 
In the end they acknowledged that the results must be correct 
though to them astounding. 

“Later, the salesmen of the establishment were directed to 
revise prices in accordance with the cost showing. An imme- 
diate consequence was the rejection of many orders which 
under the old style of computing overhead expense would have 
been taken at a loss. In the first year the number of employees 
was reduced about 20 per cent on account of the smaller vol- 
ume of work. Yet the total of sales was equal to that of the 
previous year and the amount of profit, after wiping out the 
deficit, was between $50,000 and $60,000." 
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Sparkling eyes and color of health; 
mind cleared, body refreshed— 
Atlantic City in Winter. Just the 
tempering breath of the Gulf Stream, 
invigorating tang of the sea, and 
clear sunshine. 

A canter on the beach, 18 holes of 
golf, or a pleasant stroll, far as you 
like, along the world-famous Board- 
walk, lined with a thousand fascin- 
ating shops and amusements. Then 
relaxation and rest at —Chalfonte. 
Hospitable, quiet, home-like. Its 
guests, interesting, cultivated people, 
return year after year; for once to 
Chalfonte, always to Chalfonte. 
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EXPLAINING MR. HARDING’S TEXAS FRIEND 
F E. SCOBEY, once the trusted lieutenant’ of 
the late Senator Foraker and Mark Hanna, 
is now Republican leader in Texas; was clerk 
of Ohio State Senate when Senator Harding was 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
When President-elect Warren G. Harding was 
elected State Senator from the thirteenth Ohio 
S district in 1902, a hot fight developed between 
Senator Foraker and Mark Hanna over the 
clerkship of the Senate. The result was that 
F. E. Scobey, then an Ohio business man who 
was backed by Senator Foraker and Mr. Harding, 
won out. Two years later Mr. Harding was a 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor and _his 
campaign was managed by Mr. Scobey and 


F. E. SCOBEY 


Malcolm Jennings. 
clerk of the Senate over which Mr. Harding, 
in his capacity of Lieutenant-Governor, was 
called upon to preside. 


ship has continued through the years 
Senator Harding was a candidate for Governor 
against Judson Harmon, Mr. Scobey assisted 
in the campaign. Next followed a trip to Eu- 
rope—Mr. and Mrs. Harding, Mr. and Mrs 


Scobey making up the party; and since that | 


time F. E. Scobey has been boosting Mr. Harding 
for President from New York to the Pacific Coast, 


his latest triumph being the control of the Texas | 


delegation at the Chicago convention 

Ten years ago Mr. Scobey removed to San 
\ntonio on account of his health, and has been 
eminently successful as a business man. During 
these years it has been the annual custom of the 


\ntonio, where the two families are as popular 
s they are in Marion. It was Mr. Scobey 
and R. B. Creager of Brownsville who arranged 


Senator Harding’s recent visit to Texas, when | 


he spent two weeks at Point Isabel as Mr. 
Creager’s and Mr. Scobey’s guest. 


Mr. Scobey was re-elected 


The two became warm | 
personal and political friends, and this relation- | 
When | 


| here is where he flies the coop. 


| means to do pretty much as he pleases. 


| plays the political game for the love and the art 
Hardings to visit Mr. and Mrs. Scobey in San | 





The ContributionsméGeiniies 


The greatest material benefits 
the world has received have come 
from the laboratories of the sci- 
entists. They create the means 
for accomplishing the seemingly 
impossible. 


Science, after years of labor, 
produced the telephone. From a 
feeble instrument capable of car- 
rying speech but a few feet, sci- 
ence continued its work until 
now the telephone-voice may be 
heard across the continent. 


In February of 1881 a blizzard 
swept the city of Boston, tearing 
from the roof of the Bell tele- 
phone building a vast net-work 
of 2,400 wires. It was the worst 


wire disaster the Company had 
sustained. 


Now through the advance of 
science that number of wires 
would be carried in a single un- 
derground cable no larger than a 
man’s wrist. 


As the fruit of the effort of sci- 
ence greater safety and greater 
savings in time, money and ma- 
terials are constantly resulting. 


And never before as now, the 
scientist is helping us solve our 
great problemsof providing Tele- 
phone service that meets the in- 
creased demands with greater 
speed and greater certainty. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 


At the Chicago Convention four years ago Mr. 
Scobey was an uncompromising Harding man, 
and even with the nomination of Justice Hughes, 
did not give up or abandon hope. He simply 
waited; and, about a year and a half ago, started 
in to bring about the nomination of his Ohio 
friend. And this time he succeeded. Since Mr. 
Harding’s election Mr. Scobey’s name has been 
mentioned for various presidential favors, but 
He is pretty 
much of an aristocrat, is accustomed to being his 
own boss, has traveled a lot, and has ample 


He 


of it and no political job could lure him into 
public life. That he is qualified to fill almost 
any Official position no one knows better than 
Mr. Harding, because Mr. Harding knows 
Scobey, or ‘‘Scobe,’”’ as he calls him. The two 
have been together so much and so long that 
they have come to resemble each other, and 


might easily be taken for brothers. They are 
both typical Ohio products, about the same size 
and build, with the same kind and texture of 
gray hair and prominent eyebrows. 

Throughout the recent presidential campaign 
the name of F. E. Scobey was linked with Senator 
Harding, and his political activities. Long be- 
fore the convention people were asking about 
him, and Mr. Scobey resented this. He could 
not understand why one friend could not boost 
another for President, especially when the friend 
in question had won his way to the top by his 
genuine qualities and was in every way qualified 
to preside over the destinies of our one hundred 
and five million people. Mr. Scobey, knowing 
Senator Harding, doped it out years ago that he 
would some day occupy the White House; 
he not only doped it out in this manner—he 
worked to that end year in and year out. 

So this then is the story of Mr. Harding’s Texas 
friend. 
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POSTER ADVERTISING 
and Its Place in Business 


Excerpts from an Address delivered before the 
Directors of the Poster Advertising Association 
at French Lick Springs 
By Epwaro S. La Bart, Director of Publicity for 
Wilson & Co., Packers and Provisioners 


ROBABLY due to conditions too numerous 
to enumerate within a short time the poster 
as a form of advertising or publicity—while never 
less effective than it is today—has always been 
restricted by more handicaps than surround any 
other medium 
It has Been a long step in a very brief time 
between highly-colored, non-advertising posters 
of the eight-sheet variety, plastered on barns 
and on fences, to the beautiful, dignified and 
attractively forceful twenty-four sheets of today 
that have become a part of the national news 
service 
For posters do play an important part in serv- 
ing the general public, in a big, attractive manner, 
with latest and best information regarding the 





EDWARD §S 


LA BART 


best things of the best manufacturers. I believe 
that as much consideration is given to the merits 
of advertisers’ messages upon the posters as is 
given to their messages in newspapers, magazines, 
or other media 

It is true, and patent, that misrepresentation 
has a very difficult time in getting on the posters, 


by reason of the fact that there is no room for 
words of double meaning or for flowery adjec- 
tives The story must be told quickly, big, and 
above all—briefly 

There are, of course, some improvements 


which might be 
for 


worked out most satisfactorily 
all concerned, the public, the client, and 
plant owner lhere are today posters upon the 


boards which should not be there, by reason of 
the fact that they were designed and printed 
to please someone whose conception of what 
poster advertising really is, is to say the least, 
very vague 

All advertising is handicapped to a certain 
extent by well-meaning people who profess to 
know more of the principles and applicability 


of advertising and media than do those who are 
and have been devoting the better years of their 
life to a study of this art 


I would like to suggest that a committee be 
formed; on the one side composed of members 
of the poster plant owners, and on the other 
composed of advertising managers, or those who 
have direct charge of this work, to meet regu- 
larly, to discuss the betterment of posters, loca- 
tions, etc., that there might be brought about a 
substantial and beneficial understanding of this 
very complex problem. 

Jealousies among representatives of all forms 
of media, of course, awaken in the minds of 
many certain prejudices which do and have 
existed and which dre not being eradicated as 
they should be. In mentioning this, I have in 
mind the periodical efforts made to eliminate 
billboards from cities. 1 do not believe it is too 
far-fetched to say that such attacks usually are 
inspired, and the fact that so few attacks ever 
result in any action should be a matter of con- 
gratulation that our legislators see in the bill- 
board something besides a few boards, some strips 
of galvanized steel and lithographed paper. 
Plant owners can only make our outdoor adver- 
tising pay and be effective when the posters are 
located where they can be seen. 

Continued on page 479 


FRANCES STARR GATHERS} MORE LAURELS 


HERE is a universal appeal to every human 

being in the mysterious. The things that 
we cannot understand or explain by Nature’s 
laws as we know them set our minds to groping 
in the unfathomable realms of fancy. It is 
upon this subtle appeal to the mind to explain 
the unexplainable that Edward Noblock built 
the structure of ‘“‘One,”’ the play of immateriality 
transmuted into terms of the real, in. which 
Frances Starr delighted Boston theatergoers 
during its four weeks’ stay at the Tremont during 
January. ; 

This is the third play which Mr. Knoblock 
has written especially for Miss Starr, and in it 
this popular Belasco artist again demonstrates 
her amazing versatility by her remarkable por- 
trayal of the dual role of twin sisters in a psycho- 
logical drama that is a distinct departure from 
anything she has previously attempted. 

Briefly sketched, the theme of the play deals 
with the psychic attachment of twin sisters who 
share one soul between them. Physically and 
temperamentally they are unlike. Pearl is 
quiet and restrained and cherishes lofty aspira- 
tions. Ruby is volatile, light-hearted and dem- 
onstrative. Ruby plays the piano with great 
technical skill, but Pearl furnishes the inspira- 
tion and idealism that gives to music its real 
soul. So when Ruby goes to America on a con- 
cert tour and Pearl remains in England and falls 
in love with a young man whom Ruby already 
loves, their soul communion becomes short- 
circuited, and trouble ensues. Finally, with 
Ruby on the verge of artistic failure, Pearl con- 





ceives the idea that she must merge her soul int, 
the body of her sister in order to assure Ruby’ 
success in her musical career and happiness jp 
her love affair. Therefore Pearl, who alread, 
has pulmonary tendencies, self-sacrificingly ex. 
poses herself to the noxious dampness of a Lon. 
don fog on a November night, contracts pneu. 
monia and dies, thus endowing Ruby with their 
joint soul and all the rare qualities which both 
possessed. 

While Miss Starr is supported by a competent 
cast, whose acting is in every respect admirable. 
























































































































































FRANCES STARR 





they serve merely as a background, and the bur- 
den of the performance rests upon her capable 
artistic shoulders; and though the play is built 
upon what a non-believer in the occult would 
term impossible premises, her consummate 
acting lends to the entire performance an air 
of verisimilitude that holds her audience spell- 
bound with sympathetic appreciation. 

Since Miss Starr first won recognition as a 
bright light in the theatrical firmament in “The 
Rose of the Rancho,”’ she has demonstrated her 
ability as an actress in many difficult and trying 
roles, covering a wide range of characterizations 
Indeed, few actresses as young as she have suc- 
cessfully essayed so widely divergent and such 
severe tests of their dramatic ability. 


























stood the test of time. 
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BOOKS THAT NEVER GROW OLD! 
Heart Throbs 


A collection of rare bits of prose and poetry that have 
Over 50,000 people joined in 
making this wonderful gift-book. 

in cloth and gold. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 


Heart Songs 


A wonderful collection of music for the home—most every 
dear old song that lives in your memory is here—words 
and music, with simple arrangement and easy accom- 
$3.50 postpaid. 


At booksellers or direct from CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 










450 pages, bound 
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York of Tennessee 
CURLS! GURLS | ree seyetenen ONLY PURE 


Along the valley’s crest, 


4 Made the deer spring to its covert, : 
Clear Your Skin The turkey steal to its nest, Bae ih ning 
And the eagle turn to the Border 
Where the Smoky Mountains be, Car at name 
® Safe from the matchless hunter— - SLADE 5 
ave our alr Bold York of Tennessee. . ea 


WK) Ai A A A és is 


Yet, when above Wolf River aie " approved by 
WITH CUTICUR A The Sabbath morns shone fair, Prof Allyn Dr-Wiley 
And to the church the country folk SUA ‘ ’ . 
_ Had come for song and prayer, and eater Experts 
Who led the hymns with voice now low, ABSOLUTELY 
Now rising full and free? generally 
Who but the Second Elder— 


Brave York of Tennessee? Ask Grocers OY a 








Then the World War! Then Liberty 
Wild-eyed, with frantic breath, 
Called to her sons to save her 
From treachery and death! 
Her cry woke town and hamlet, ; ae 








From mountain peak to lea, — . 
And heart and deed he pledged to her— GIRLS Continued from page 473 
Bold York of Tennessee. of water a day; she must have fresh air at night, 
she must eat nutritious food and eat slowly; she 
Good-bye to home and kindred, must discard her corset and drop from her high 
And the girl he held so dear; heels to the common-sense kind. 
Good-bye to Wolf’s bright valley Nor is this all. She is prone to spend her few 
Where happiest falls the year; hours from work lolling over a book or in the 
“And can you fight?” the Colonel asked, movies; she is interested by the recreation leader 
When to the camp came he; at the Health Center in long walks, with some 
“That's what I’m here for,” firm replied pleasant objective in view, the leader starting 
Brave York of Tennessee. out on a pleasant Sunday afternoon with as 
many as twenty girls in tow. 


Make these fragrant super- And he has sailed the ocean, She is to return in six months and report. 
creamy emollients your And in the battle’s van That report will show no improvement if she 


. Has proved how like a god can be has not done her share. If she has shirked on 
every-day toilet prepara- The valor of a man! are this job of getting well, the failure is her own 
tions and have a clear The strength of the hills was in his arm fault. But she does not shirk. 


sweet healthy skin and When the hot fight was on, “‘Gee,’’ said one girl, ‘“‘] just thought in the 


. And right and left he hurled the foe beginning I couldn’t stand all this exercising, but 
complexion, good hair and That day in the Argonne— now you can’t drag me away from it. Look at 


° ° my feet,’’ showing a pair of broad, low-heeled 
soft white hands, with And Foch, the great commander, said shoes made to fit the foot, ‘‘say, the chiropodist 


little trouble and trifling When glory’s cross he won, is getting no more of my money, and what's 
““No man, of Europe’s armies more, I intend to keep this good work up.” 

expense. Absolutely noth- Has done what you have done!”’ Someone remarked about the red in her 

ing better, purer, sweeter And his own country, sealing cheeks. ‘‘And the druggist isn’t either,” she 


2a The Marshal’s proud decree, flashed back. ‘‘I made that color myself by tak- 
at any price, Its highest meed of honor gave ing long walks every day.” 


wes~Cuticura Toilet Trio To York of Tennessee! Employers are becoming interested. They 
Contthenat Gaitnne Quinte dunes end * * * report that with better health and a real enjoy- 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and Was ever such home-coming! ment in living, girls are doing better work; 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and His joyful mother there, the cog in the whee! is no longer the part of the 
perfume, promote and maintain skin purity, And the dear girl who waited him machinery that causes interruption to the work 
skin comfort skin bh , . 8 ; 4 . . : ‘ “ee 
o> oa ee Cet neg typed g With throngs his fame to share; in an office; she is becoming such an efficient 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Cuticura And lo! The Governor and his men, little cog that she will grow to be a wheel some 
Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. In militant array, day. At least three girls who spent the past 
= F"Caticure Soap shaves without mug. Bring him the homage of the State three months in the Health Center report pro- 
EI ee tenn, ~inat A And crown his wedding day! — a wr | credit = 0 ae — 
SA Ah, while the Border mountains tower, and improved work because they felt like working. 
LESMEN AND AG aNTS WANTED : had the Forks of Wolf are three, Other Young Women’s Christian Associations 
j — Rese 90.000 to 900,000 “ose: City oe And valor fires the heart—will live in other cities have sent trained women to New 
through our onan System. Free Emglovment Service to Bold York of Tennessee! York to investigate the Health Center, and 
Members. Send for Salesmanship Book, list of lines and full —Edne Dean Proctor. others are springing up in other towns. Every- 
nammneien Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass'n, Dept 162B, Chicago, Ill. thing at these Centers is free for the girls. In 
times when there is so little that is, and one must 
work overtime to keep the wolf away, this alone 


Impression is appealing. 
School of ee 
ai SaEAN NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 


FOR ALL Personality 
durable and easily operated. Capacity, 


° + \ WAN 8 omames, Saves Se, Srntawers and 
> errors. x pleased ow Ss. ‘an 
saeeee Sette, Sia Stoo 
Summ Cc ; 
Re h er ; Courses J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 147, 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
egular 


Office, 306 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. cea TET ED 


Live Agents Wanted, male or female, to sell De-Lite Auto 
Methods and books have led thirty years Polish. Not only is it a superior polish for automobiles, but 
it cleans, polishes — preserves pianos, or enya wegen 
: . : : and is a splendid house-to-house proposition for either whole 
Write for Expression and list of Books, free. S. S. Curry, Litt.D., Pres., Copley Square, Boston or part time. Dries instantly—will not hold dust. As good as 
the best, and better than most polishes now on the market. 
De-Lite Mfg. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 
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Detail of Carnegie Library, San 
Francisco, with Armco American 
Ingot Iron window grill. 





American Ingot Iron 
Resists Rust 


The trade mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that prod- 
ucts bearing that mark are 
manufactured by the American 
Rolling Mill Company ‘with 
the skill, intelligence, an. fidel- 


Ry associated with its products, 


and hence can be depended 
upon to possess in the highest 
degree the merit claimed for 
them. Thetrade-mark ARMCO 
1s registered in the U.S. Patent 
Office, 





ARMCO 


TRADE MARK 


INGOT IRON 


ee 











HIS iron comes as a new 
inspiration to the metal 
craftsman. 


It says to him that the beauty 
he has created and the work he 
has fashioned with infinite care 
will endure for many times the 
life of other similar metals. 

The purity of “Armco” Ingot 
lron is a strong defence against 
rust. Exposure to rain, snow, 
cold and heat—the natural foes 
of iron—proves that “Armco” 
withstands the severe attacks. 

No other commercial iron 
is so dense in texture. Im- 
purities separate the mole- 
cules of ordinary iron and 
permit the easy access of 
corrosive elements. Such 
impurities are practically elimi- 
nated by the process of making 
“Armco” Ingot Iron, and it is 
extremely difficult for rust to 
eat its way into and beneath 
the surface. 

This purity also makes it most 
suitable for welding, for receiv- 
ing enameling coats, and for the 
transmission of electric current. 

Our research and engineering 
departments will be glad to tell 
you whether or not you should 
use “Armco” Ingot Iron. 


THE AMERICAN 
ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 











Carnegie Library, San 
Francisco ; all sheet metal 
and iron grills on windows 
are of Armco Brand. Geo. 
W. Kellam, Architect. 
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Poster Advertising and Its Place 
in Business Continued from page 476 


Probably many attacks are directed by newly € 
elected officers of improvement societies, who 
object to some forms of advertising that appear 
upon the billboards. , . 
AND 


There may be some merit in their objections, 
and if | owned a plant, I do not believe | would 
continue to jam my plant with anything that 
might prove objectionable to any particular ‘ 
element in the city where the boards are located, > ‘ CHO oO T Ss 
if | felt it would jeopardize my entire business. ‘s C LA E 
| do not mean by that that plant owners should 
ge ae sa aly ape eget A Mark of Distinction to guide the appreciative 
on » : purchaser. For yourself and your friends. They express 


Certainly the poster advertising business is a , 
substantial and dignified and the owners are the true sentiments manifested by thoughtful selection. 


intelligent, alert and aggressive men, who thor- 
oughly believe in what they are doing, and if a 
committee might be formed, it should prove of 
incalculable benefit to both plant owner and to 
the advertiser. 

Among the things | should recommend to the 
plant owners would be the elimination of “‘catch- 
as-catch-can”” advertisers who place orders for 
six or seven months showing and then on a few 
days notice suddenly decide they do not need 
the space. This usually results in someone 
getting an extra showing of posters for an extra 
thirty days in which time the appearance of the 
plant is affected by these old posters or the plant 



































Hotel /tlantic 


Clark near Jackson Boulevard 


©. 
owners pocket a loss. Ch 
All contracts should be non-cancellable and | 1Ca Oo 


450 Rooms $2. up 
With Bath $3.9 up 


should be given to those concerns which can 
place such contracts. Of course, this rule would 
have to be more flexible for local advertisers, but 
| have in mind particularly national advertisers. 
Then, too, I believe the showings should be 
standardized insofar as the number of months 
to be selected is concerned. If an advertiser | — 
| oa 
wants two or three months and should need more 
to make his expenditure good, he should be so 
advised by someone who knows. Many adver- | 
tisers have become opposed to magazines, bill- , 
boards and other forms of advertising because 
they did not get immediate results, when a care- 
ful investigation must have shown that the ex- | 
penditure was too small to achieve anything. 
These suggestions, of course, would apply to 
normal conditions. Just now things are in a 
state of chaos, and all of us are doing things that 
under normal conditions we would not do. 
| have every faith in the future of the poster ust W at your 
as an advertising medium, and | look to it to 
become even a greater force than ever before. | * 
Full appreciation of this form of advertising has skin needs to 
been slow in coming, but even though the loca- 
tions are all filled now in most plants, we still 
have much to learn as to the effectiveness of the © 
poster and as to what it can do. eep it ea t y 
By keeping the trade-mark, firm name and 


package large, and confining reading matter to 
very tewest possible number of words, telling the 


truth in a strong, forceful manner and empha- | eae of waiting until your 


























sizing only what the purchaser wants to and : is all +1 
should know, and not what the advertiser wants = 0 ae -e ae 


to tell him, any one can make a success by intelli- k “ 1 ~ r 
gent follow-up, having a good product and one cep it always radiant and active. 


that sells at a fair margin of profit and one that 


ho anal By taking the proper care in bathing 


and by choosing the right soap, it is , ’ ‘ 
easy to keep your skin in the best cleanses the skin—keeps it glowing with 


THE GUEST OF HONOR By —_— of condition. sas aie Go pb gdm aia 





THE GUEST to millions of Americans for his oughly its rich, creamy lather stimulates and bridge, Mass. 
successful novel. Brilliantly | "> A 
written and abounding with sub- - 
tle philosophy that will live for yy 
generations to come. 352 pages, "ON 
1.50. 


OF Ls so | inimitable characterization of 
, LIFEBUDY “s2' 
in blue and gold. Price, $ . 3 SOAP 


= A powerful novel of the life of Begin to use Lifebuoy Health Soap today for Lifebuoy is sold at any grocery, drug or 
i now. Mr. Hodge, who is known your face, hands and bath. See how thor- department store. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 

“The Man from Home,” is the 

first American actor to write a : 

Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd., Boston ; <a Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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We must go on 


Despite the happenings in 
the world of business, Swift 
& Company must go on with 
its work. 


On the one side are the 
people; they must have meat. 
It is a daily necessity. It is 
our job to provide it for them. 
And we must go on prepar- 
ing and distributing it from 
day to day, because meat is 
perishable. 


On the other side is the live 
stock raiser. He must have 
his daily market. He must 
be able to dispose of his live 
For it is 
seasonable. And we must 
provide him with this market 
by keeping our plants in 
operation. 


stock at any time. 


So we must go on. 


In November, for instance, 
at a time when other indus- 
tries were holding off on raw 
materials, reducing out- 
put, submitting to stagnation 
all along the line, to safeguard 
themselves, we handled more 
hogs in a certain half week 
than we had handled in any 


similar period for ten months. 


At Chicago, alone, the hogs 
received were as follows: 


Monday, Nov. 22 . 50,658 
Tuesday 61,738 
Wednesday . 22,928 
making atotalof 135,324 
for the three days. 


We helped to absorb this rush, 
as a matter of course. We 
bought what we could use at 
prices determined by the num- 
ber of animals arriving and the 
public demand at the time for 
meat and by-products. We 
sold the fresh meat and by- 
products from these animals 
at prices determined under 
competition by those who 
use them. What we will get 
for the cured meats by the 
time they are ready for the 
markef depends upon condi- 
tions which we can neither 
foresee nor control. 


We may make money on 
these ‘“‘runs;” we may lose 
money on them. Naturally, 
the balance must be in our 
favor in the year’s averages, 
or we could not continue. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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